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CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE and his friends look forward with a confidence, 
which under the circumstances strikes me as excessive, to the pros- 
pect of passing a Home Rule Bill, through a House of Commons in 
which they have a motley majority of thirty-eight. But even their 
sanguine spirit does not anticipate that it will meet with an enthusias- 
tic reception in the House of Lords. They are, therefore, preparing for 
an attack on that assembly in form: and they are preluding to the 
vigorous measures which no doubt they contemplate, by an abun- 
dant discharge of menaces. Mr. Gladstone himself has given utter- 
ance on several occasions to dark and mysterious threats, which 
carry with them all the terrors of the unknown. 

Last autumn at Newcastle, he said, referring to some words of 
mine : 

‘* There is only one other part of the Constitution that could possibly perform 
such a prank as to interpose itself between the deliberate judgment of the nation 
and the incorporation of the judgment in the form of law ; and that is the House 
of Lords. I hope—nay, more: I believe—that the House of Lords will not accept 
the deplorable suggestion of the Prime Minister. But this I know well, that if 
they should be so reduced to a purpose so unfortunate they will themselves be the 
first to repent it.” (Speech, Oct. 2, 1891.) 

The same sentiment was put into Parliamentary language in the 
Debate on the Address last August.— 


‘*T think when such a Bill comes before the House of Lords, it may justly be 
said that never before will the Lords have had before them a greater question— 
VOL. XX. 19 
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never before will they have had a greater question as to the Empire at large ; and 
never before a greater question, possibly, as to themselves.” (August 9, 1892.) 


Even the stress of the late electoral conflict did not tempt him 
into an indiscreet disclosure. At Chester on the 27th of June, 
1891, he said : 

**T will tell you plainly that I have never admitted, and I never wil] admit that 
the resistance of the House of Lords to a particular measure is a reason for a 
dissolution. The people are not to be pestered and worried with dissolutions at 
the will of the House of Lords. Such an event might be a reason for dealing with 
the House of Lords ; it could not be a reason for a dissolution.” 


From these dark oracles there is little to be gathered but a 
general announcement of impending woe. If the Lords vote 
according to their own opinions, and not according to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, they will be “dealt with.” Whatever that form of political 
chastisement may be, it is not to imply a Dissolution, which might 
involve the unseating of some of his scanty band of English and 
Scotch adherents. But the Lords “will be the first to repent” a 
vote which according to some unexplained constitutional philosophy, 
is to be considered as a “ prank.” 

The Home Secretary, the Attorney-General, and Mr. Justin 
M’Carthy have also dealt in alarming predictions upon this theme : 
but their language gives no information as to the nature of the 
process to be applied to the House of Lords. We have been re- 
cently indebted for more light to Mr. Frederic Harrison. He is 
never vague or ambiguous. On all political subjects he probably 
represents with accuracy the present development of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s convictions, though it has taken Mr. Gladstone many years 
to come up with him, and even now he is not abreast of him in 
plain speaking. Mr. Harrison explains with entire unreserve the 
manner in which he and his friends expect that the Prime Minister 
will “deal with” the House of Lords; and, as it is the only interpre- 
tation which has yet been offered of the shadowy menace, it may 
be said to hold the tield. The operation of “dealing with” may, it 
seems, take one of two forms.— 


** As the Peers might refuse to pass a Bill for their own extinction, the simplest 
arrangement would be for the Upper House to disappear in fact, as for centuries 
the Convocation of the Church disappeared. Great results followed in old Rome 
by a simple resolution that the decrees of the plebs would be binding on the whole 
nation. The formal consent of the House of Lords could be given by a few quiet 
officials, just as business of the Privy Council is still solemnly transacted in ancient 
form.” (Fortnightly Review, September, 1892, p. 276.) 


This is a very interesting proposal; but it is not original. It is 
very much what the House of Commons did in 1649. But this 


method of dealing with the House of Lords required an Executive 
with a command of military foree which Mr. Gladstone hardly 
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possesses as yet; and it had the disadvantage that the House of 
Commons which adopted it did not live long to enjoy its solitary 
grandeur. 

The next proposal is more original, both in its account of the past 
and its plans for the future.— 


‘*We have now come to a turning-point in our Constitutional History at which 
the House of Peers must do exactly as the Crown has done—surrender its veto in 
practice—or else suffer what the Crown has suffered, and risk a revolution. The 
Ministry in power has a technical right to advise the Crown to create peers, and 
it could elevate five hundred sweeps to the peerage by the assent of the Crown. 
And if the Crown did not assent, the House of Commons has a technical right to 
refuse supplies, and to arrest the machinery of Goverment.” 


Mr. Harrison is rather hard upon the Crown. 

He first imagines a struggle over the Veto, which never took 
place; and attributes sufferings to it in consequence of its supposed 
obstinacy on this question, which are equally unrecorded by his- 
torians. He then proposes that the House of Commons should re- 
fuse the supplies, if the Crown declines to inject five hundred sweeps 
into the House of Lords. It is, of course, open to the House of 
Commons to refuse the supplies,—that is, to decline to pay the army 
and the navy, whenever they may think it expedient to do so. But 
it is very questionable whether the Crown would have the power of 
doing what Mr. Harrison desires it should be punished for not 
doing. I can only speak with diffidence on a question which has 
never been tried, and has therefore never been decided. But the 
House of Lords has on more than one occasion refused to allow 
newly created Peers to take their seats, if there was any circum- 
stance attending their creation which indicated an intention on the 
part of the Crown to encroach on the independence of the House. 
In 1711 it was resolved that Scottish Peers created Peers of Great 
Britain should not be allowed to sit and vote: the motive for this 
resolution being their supposed subserviency to the Crown. The 
exclusion was maintained till 1782. A more modern and more 
apposite precedent was the attempt of the Crown, on the advice of 
Lord Palmerston, to create a life Peer by prerogative in 1856. The 
House of Lords could not challenge the creation; but, on the 
ground that the prerogative claimed was obsolete, and that it 
threatened the independence of the House as a legislative body, 
the House decided that Lord Wensleydale, the person on whom the 
life Peerage had been conferred, should not be allowed to take his 
seat; and he remained for some time in a state of suspended 
legislative animation, with a title as a Peer of the United Kingdom, 
but with no seat in the House of Lords. If it is possible to 
conceive the creation of the “five hundred sweeps,” it is legitimate 


* Stanhope’s Queen Anne, p. 503. 
19* 
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to speculate on what would happen in case of their creation. I am 
afraid they would share Lord Wensleydale’s fate. A witty Judge 
of that time described him as Lord Palmerston’s Lord in Waiting. 
The five hundred sweeps would, no doubt, be remembered in 
history as Mr. Gladstone’s Lords in Waiting.* 

On the whole: I should recommend the procedure by resolution 
as the simplest method of “dealing with” the House of Lords. 
The five hundred sweeps, even if the House allowed them to 
take their seats, might, some of them, vote the wrong way; 
and as the existing House (except the Administration, and, I pre- 
sume, Lord Battersea) will certainly be of one mind in the defence 
of the assembly to which they belong, the whole voting strength of 
the black Peerage will be required. It will look bad if the sweeps, 
in their turn, have to be swamped by new sweeps. The abolition of 
the House of Lords by resolution is not liable to be interrupted by 
these accidents; and one mode of procedure is just as practicable as 
the other. The essential condition for the success of both opera- 
tions is the existence of such a state of national feeling as will provide 
the material force to carry them through. Looking at the returns 
of the last election, I confess that I do not see where that force is 
to come from. It will not come from England, or from Great 
Britain. It must come from Ireland—like the forces of Strafford or 
Tyrconnel. Considering that it will be above all things necessary to 
persuade the Ulstermen of the supreme constitutional duty of passive 
obedience to the law under all circumstances, the application of 
material force to the House of Lords in order to keep it from 
“pranks” will be a very delicate matter; and will require a great 
deal of explaining away. But if the mass of the nation (including 
in that term the mass of the English people, as an essential part of 
the nation) were to urge the acceptance of such a measure as Irish 
Home Rule, I do not suppose that the House of Lords would desire 
to resist them, or would have the power of doing so if they wished 
it. This condition, however, lamentably fails. Even if the Election 
be accepted as a definite declaration concerning Home Rule, it only 
shows that England is vehemently opposed to any such measure. 
This circumstance is awkward for those who wish to make the House 
of Lords “repent” of agreeing with England in the matter. Mr. Har- 
rison says that the House of Lords would accept the Bill “if Mr. 
Gladstone and the nation were thundering at their doors.” This 

* The action and language of the House of Commons in impeaching Harley for 
advising the creation of twelve Peers in 1711 might be also cited in the support 
of the same view. But the creation of so small a number—most of them 

perfectly fit persons—could hardly be looked upon as an attack on the inde. 


pendence of the House of Lords. The criminality of the creation, in the view of 


the House of Commons, was, no doubt, its supposed connection with the impending 
Treaty of Utrecht. 


a 
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may, no doubt, be admitted as more than probable; even if the 
nation were thundering alone. But it must be real thunder, and a 
real nation. It is a material element in the case that, barring the 
votes given by Archbishop Walsh’s pocket boroughs and pocket 
counties in the South and West of Ireland, the nation, if it thun- 
dered at all, would be thundering the other way. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s threats are very sincere, and 
that he would carry them into execution with great zest. But, until 
he succeeds in obtaining the hearty assent of the English people, such 
threats are not of much account. They are principally important 
as indicating that if a Home Rule Bill should, by any evil fortune, 
pass the House of Commons, enormous pressure, hortatory and 
minatory, will be put upon the House of Lords to induce them to 
abandon the duty imposed upon them by the Constitution. It is 
as a contribution to this discussion that I wish to invite more atten- 
tion than I think has hitherto been given to the legislation of other 
democratic countries on the question of Constitutional Revision. It 
seems to me that the consideration of them must leave behind it 
the conviction—not that the House of Lords is a superfluous safe- 
guard against a hasty change of our fundamental laws, but—that we 
need even additional security if we are to be placed on a level with 
other nations in this respect. The democratically governed countries 
whose Constitutions have had the longest trial are the United 
States, Belgium, Holland,and Norway. Switzerland and Greece are 
more modern and much less important; but their Constitutions 
contain provisions which are worthy of notice.* 

The precautions taken by the Constitution of the United States 
in respect to amendments of the Constitution are laid down in the 
fifth article of the Constitution of 1787.— 


‘*The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of two-thirds 
of the legislatures of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as one or other mode 
of ratification shall be proposed by Congress.” 


The provisions of the Belgian Constitution of 1831 in this respect 
are contained in Article 131.— 


**Le pouvoir legislatif a le droit de declarer qu'il y alieua la révision de telle 
disposition constitutionelle qu’il désigne: Aprés cette déclaration les deux cham- 


* T have omitted France: partly because the Constitution is very recent, and 
partly because the safeguards provided for Constitutional revision are peculiar in 
consequence of the special circumstances of France. The principal provision is 
that for voting any change of the Constitution the two Chambers must sit as one 
body ; the object being, apparently, to prevent the pressure of popular opinion, or 
popular force, being directed against the second Chamber. I am afraid that such 
an arrangement would not be acceptable to Mr. Gladstone. 
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bres sont dissoutes de plein droit. Les Chambres nouvelles statuent d’un commun 
accord avec le roi sur les points soumis a la révision ; nul changement ne sera 
adopté s’il ne réunit au moins les deux tiers des suffrages dans chacune d’elles.” 

The Netherlands Constitution of 1848 provides that every change 
in the Constitution is to be presented to the Chambers and voted 
like an ordinary Bill) When it has been adopted by the States 
General and promulgated by the King it is not definitive. The 
King must dissolve the Chambers and convoke a new Parliament, 
which deliberates upon the proposed modification a second time ; 
and it only receives the force of law if it is adopted by a majority 
of two-thirds in each chamber. 

In Norway, the Constitution of 1814, by the 112th Article, provides 
that any proposal of Constitutional revision must be made in 
Parliament, and the full terms of it promulgated; but the same 
Parliament cannot deal with it. The next Parliament has the right 
of considering it ; but it can only be adopted as law if it is sanctioned 
by a two-thirds majority. 

The Greek Constitution of 1865—which reduced the Parliament 
to a single Chamber—is still more rigid in providing safeguards to 
protect the Constitution against undue revision. The special change 
proposed must be voted by a three-fourths majority in two succes- 
sive legislatures ; and then the Chamber is dissolved, and a special 
Chamber containing twice the number of members is summoned, 
to deliberate upon the particular revision proposed. 

In Switzerland, by the 3rd chapter of the Constitution of 1874, 
the proposal for the revision of any special point in the Constitution 
can be made by either Chamber, or by 50,000 citizens. It is in the 
first instance referred to the people to decide whether it shall be 
considered. If the vote is in the affirmative the two Chambers are 
dissolved, and re-elected specially for deliberation upon the pro- 
posed alteration. The measure, as drawn up by the Chambers 
specially convoked, is then submitted again to the people for 
acceptance or rejection. 

These various nations have been profoundly impressed with the 
belief that a change in their Constitutional laws is one of the most 
momentous decisions which a nation can give: and they have 
adopted the most elaborate precautions to secure that the course 
taken shall represent the deliberate judgment of the nation. We 
in this country also profess to agree with them that it is a matter 
which the nation, and the nation only, should decide. But, while 
they take the utmost pains that the nation’s opinion shall be ascer- 
tained, we have no procedure whatever for the direct attainment of 
that object. All these Constitutions ascertain the nation’s views in 
the most obvious and simple way. Wishing for a clear answer, 
they ask a clear question. A vote at the polls is taken on the issue 
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—yes or no—whether the proposed Constitutional change shall be 
adopted or not. There can be no possible doubt as to the meaning 
of each vote that is delivered. How is it with us ? 

We are at the present juncture asked to adopt one of the most 
vital changes to which a nation can submit. We are to cut our 
country in two; and, in the smaller portion, we are to abandon a 
minority of our own blood and religion to the power of their ancient 
enemies, in spite of their bitter protest against the debasing and 
ruinous servitude to which we propose to leave them. No more 
fundamental change could be adopted than this surrender of a race 
who, in past days, assumed their present position of danger at our 
bidding, and whom we are now commanding to exchange their pre- 
sent allegiance, which they love, for a new, untried, sinister subjec- 
tion which they abhor and despise. Have we asked the consent of 
our nation to this supreme abandonment? Surely, before we do 
an act for which a parallel will be hardly found in the annals of any 
civilized country, we might take the precautions which surround 
every fundamental change in the Constitutions of such popular 
States as America, and Belgium, and Holland, and Norway, and 
Greece. Surely, before taking this step we might ask the people 
the plain and simple question—Do you wish to have it so ? 

No such question has been put to them. There has been a 
General Election at the usual time with nothing to distinguish it 
from previous Elections which have taken place under the provisions 
of the Septennial Act. It has resulted in displacing the Ministry 
which was in office at the Dissolution. Precisely the same result 
has, before the close of the first Session, followed every Dissolution 
of the nine which have taken place since 1847. Nothing, therefore, 
can be inferred from this circumstance as to the views of the elec- 
tors on any legislative question. What policy the electors intended 
by their votes to promote is a question which must probably be an- 
swered in a different manner in different localities. No reasonable 
person doubts that a large number of the Radical members have 
been elected on account of their views on other subjects than Home 
Rule. It is notorious that the Welsh voted for Radical candidates 
not for their love of Home Rule, but for their aversion towards the 
Welsh Church. The crofters of the Scottish Highlands and the pea- 
sants of Norfolk were full of agrarian projects and aspirations ; but 
they gave little heed to Ireland. In Wiltshire and in Oxfordshire 
the labourers, misled by a falsehood of magnificent audacity, voted 
to prevent the Tories from imposing duties upon corn. The mining 
constituencies voted for the Eight Hours Bill; the Leicester people 
voted against Vaccination ; the dockyard constituencies were fired 
with indignation against some obscure Admiralty wrong. To say that 
amid this multiplicity of questions the electors, from whom the 
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nature of the intended Home Rule proposal has been carefully con- 
cealed, have, by their votes on this Election, decided for Home Rule 
is to use language without meaning. If we wish to define what 
consulting the people means, let us look to the elaborate and care- 
ful provisions for isolating the issue which are found in other Con- 
stitutions, and compare the confused din of miscellaneous utter- 
ances which we are asked to accept as the people’s voice on the 
most momentous question of Constitutional revision that can be 
proposed to us. 

Our plan does not compare more favourably with the arrange- 
ments of other nations in respect to the proportions of the majority 
required for a decision of this character. If a fundamental change 
of this magnitude is to be made, it is well to make it in sucha 
manner that there may be an end of controversy. The community 
whose deepest feelings it will outrage, and whose dearest interests it 
will, in their judgment, imperil, may submit to it if they are con- 
vinced that it is taken with the deliberate sanction of the mass of the 
English people. When a minority is convinced that the views which 
they detest are those of a large majority of their generation, they 
will generally acquiesce in silence, not from change of conviction, 
but from a consciousness of inability to resist. But to tell the 
Ulster Loyalists, and those who sympathize with them, that this new 
subjection is to be forced upon them by a decision turning on a 
handful of votes is to tell them that the caprice of to-day may well 
be cancelled by the repentance of to-morrow, and to ensure a per- 
petuity of conflict, during which all former acrimony will steadily 
become more bitter, and the divisions which have lasted for so long 
will grow deeper and more impassable. 

Those who framed the Constitutions to which I have referred 
were sensible of this danger, and have in most cases met it by 
requiring for a Constitutional change something more than a bare 
majority. The United States Constitution requires the assent of 
two-thirds of the Senate and the House before the change is 
entered upon, and that of three-fourths of the States after the 
draft is settled. In Belgium the final assent of two-thirds of each of 
the Chambers specially summoned is necessary. The same rule 
prevails in Holland and in Norway. In Greece the assent of a 
three-fourths majority is required. 

There is, therefore,no room for doubt that any Constitutional change 
which may be adopted in any of these countries is in accordance with 
the will of the great majority of the people. It is needless to say 
that we possess no security of the kind, and that the smallness 
of the majority of electors on whose votes great decisions turn 
sometimes borders on the ludicrous. Let us, for instance, 
add together the numbers of British voters who by leaning to 
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one side on this occasion, have, as we are told, decided this 
great. controversy—have given to Ireland an Independent Execu- 
tive which she has not had for seven hundred years, and have 
placed the neck of the Ulsterman under the heel of Archbishop 
Walsh. 

I am not going to compare the numbers who voted on one side 
and the other, because our electoral machinery does not record 
them. The estimates to that effect which occasionally appear are 
based upon the principle of ignoring the constituencies in which 
there are no contests: in other words, of striking out of the compu- 
tation of a Party’s strength those cases in which that strength is 
overwhelming. But, though we can never know the aggregate 
strength of each Party in the electorate, we can easily calculate 
how many conversions would be necessary to transfer the victory 
from one side to the other, and this result will give a fair idea of 
the stability which is to be attributed to any electoral decision. 
When the winning majorities are scanty a slight change in public 
opinion will reverse the result. 

Adopting the language of those who treat the Election as having 
turned upon Home Rule, England and Scotland gave a majority of 
forty-two against the project; but that majority was overborne by 
Wales and Ireland, and converted into a minority of forty. It 
wanted, however, but the votes of very few electors in England and 
Scotland to have produced a majority so overwhelming that the 
counter-vote of Wales and Ireland would not have prevailed. If 
twenty-one of the constituencies which returned Home Rule 
Members had shown a Unionist majority there would have been a 
majority in the House of Commons for the Union. The number 
of electors whose conversion would have turned the Election in these 
twenty-one constituencies is as follows :— 

The election 


would have 

In been turned by 

the conversion of 
Central Finsbury ... F ons wai Sas aa a cae 
Ayr ... es ee ss ee ‘3 - ee se om 
North Somerset |... ae ae ue sre? aac es . B® 
North-West Ham... sed ae Be: ci a ida » 36 
South Northampton oe si wie a oa oe ay 
Inverness ... oA sal oe ies ae 4 ss ic 
North St. Pancras... od wi si so oe ve: ae | 
Boston we sit ese ae sit 2s eas ee —— 
Exchange (Liverpool) _... oe wh oe me ra ... o& 
Durham = aa Pe ee Be ae Fed =o .. 38 
Hartlepool ... ss ve ss a ee i i .. 39 
West Aberdeen _... _ ia wa aay ae ae . 41 
Argyleshire... cs a AE “s ies nes ~ .. Al 
Gloucester ... oa en sas eh a ee a ... 48 
Skipton ve = aN ei ee a4 Pa: es . 


Radcliffe... was we Sis ie S, ae se . 48 
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N. E. Lanark aa scl is si = il an .. 49 
Mid Oxford as ine it ne — ae Gael .. 56 
Middleton ... ah es ste pet oe en ame .. 59 
Bedford ides dan — ee be sie iti mar .. 60 
North Cambridge ... wale ead rem = ae a -. & 
Total ... a ois os si ... 765 


The decision, therefore, in favour of Home Rule, if there has been 
such a decision, has been given by 765 electors out of an electorate 
of 4,800,000. Since the decision of the Cirencester contest that 
number has been reduced to 703. 

[ only consider these figures of importance as bearing on the 
question of stability. In regard to ordinary affairs, the passage of 
new laws, or changes of Ministry, a small majority may merely mean 
the probability of a reversing vote at some early date. The incon- 
veniences involved are of a secondary kind; but in regard to 
fundamental laws—especially those which, to large masses of men, 
answer the fateful question, By whom shall we be ruled ?7—the case 
is very different. The constant expectation of reversing the last 
decision, cherished by each Party in turn, implies a continued 
struggle scarcely falling short of civil war. The Constitutions of 
other countries which I have cited seem to me, therefore, to have 
been guided by a wise foresight in requiring for Constitutional 
revision such a majority as should record, without the possibility of 
question, the deliberate resolve of the great mass of the community. 
Does the most sanguine Radical expect that the Ulstermen would 
ever accept the vote of 703 electors scattered over England and 
Scotland as a sufficient warrant for surrendering them for ever to 
the good pleasure of Archbishop Walsh and his Party ? 

It will be replied that even if our arrangements do not look well 
on paper beside the matured and careful precautions of other Demo- 
cratic countries, yet that we have done well enough with them, and 
that it has never been our way to aim at the scientific precision of 
other Constitutions. We are rather proud of illogical institutions. 
If we attain to results which are practically satisfactory with clumsy 
and imperfect tools, the achievement is looked on as a proof of the 
political aptitude of our race. I am quite content to share in this 
complacency ; and I am well aware that if anyone should be dis- 
posed to admire or to envy the more exact methods of Belgium or 
the United States in the matter of Constitutional revision, that 
admiration must needs be purely academical. But let us be con- 
sistent in our love of the practical. It is the English Constitution 
us &@ whole, that has succeeded. The illogical provisions of one part 
of it have balanced the illogical provisions of another. There is no 
power in the Constitution which can secure that the will of the 
nation shall be ascertained and obeyed, with anything approach- 
ing to the accuracy of the provisions by which other Democratic 
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nations have guarded themselves, except the House of Lords. Even 
the House of Lords can only discharge this duty approximately and 
incompletely : it cannot isolate the issue to be presented to the 
electors with the exactitude attained by the Constitutions of Belgium, 
America, and other States. It cannot make provision for ascertain- 
ing, still less can it insist on, a specified proportion in the majority 
of votes to be obtained. But it can require that a special Election 
shall be held to return the House of Commons which is to deal with 
this question; and it can insist that no such fundamental change 
shall be introduced into our ancient polity unless England and 
Scotland are assenting parties to it. 

Those who urge the Lords to efface themselves in this matter 
usually confine their argument to a highly-spiced invective against 
the principle on which the Upper Chamber is constituted. There are 
some changes in the constitution of that Chamber which I should 
welcome, and others which I should earnestly deprecate. But I shall 
not wander into that discussion. Even if, for the sake of argument, it 
be admitted that the House of Lords is an illogical institution, it 
would still remain true that our method of obtaining, by random 
inferences from selected election addresses, the decision of the 
nation upon a question of fundamental change is also, in a high 
degree, illogical. At worst the House of Lords is the anomalous 
corrective of an anomalous system of Constitutional revision. That 
it is likely to set itself against the will of the nation, when that will 
has been sufficiently ascertained, is an assumption so much at 
variance with all that it has done in the past that the hypothesis 
need not be discussed. Neither the suggested possibility of its 
powers being abused, nor the possibility of its constitution being 
some day improved, will furnish to its members any excuse for 
refusing to do their duty if an emergency requiring its performance 
should arise; for the part which they fill in the process of Consti- 
tutional revision is one which cannot be supplied. They alone 
possess the power of securing that in a great project of fundamental 
change—a change in the framework of the Empire—the nation 
shall be honestly consulted, and that its voice shall be faithfully 
obeyed. 


Nore.—I am surprised to see that Mr. Gladstone, in his recent 
article in the North American Review, has given the sanction of 
his name to the stupid calumny that I “class Irishmen with 
Hottentots.” That he should have done so makes it worth while 
to quote the whole passage from a speech of mine in 1886, on 
which that legend has been constructed. 

‘‘ Another word which has done a good deal of duty in this controversy is the 


word ‘confidence.’ We are to have confidence in the Irish people. . .. Confi- 
dence depends on the people in whom you are to confide. You would not con- 
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fide free representative institutions to the Hottentots, for instance. Nor, going 
higher up the scale, would you confide them tothe Oriental nations whom you are 
governing in India—though finer specimens of the human character you will 
hardly find than some of those who belong to those nations ; but who are simply 
not suited to the particular kind of confidence of which I am speaking. I doubt 
whether you could confide representative institutions to the Russians with very 
great security. You have done it to the Greeks, and I do not know whether the 
result has been absolutely what you wish. And when you come to narrow it 
down you will find that this which is called ‘self-government,’ but is really 
government by the majority, works admirably well when it is confided to people 
who are of Teutonic race, but that it does not work so well where people of other 
races are called upon to join in it.”—Speech at St. James’s Hall, May 15, 1886. 


If this is to be called “ classing the [rish with Hottentots,” surely 
it would have been a more candid system of quotation to note that, 
in the same breadth, I “classed” them also with Indian nations, 
which produce the noblest human characters, with the Greeks, the 
Russians, and with all non-Teuton races. 


SALISBURY. 
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NOTHING is more remarkable than the rapidity with which scepti- 
cism changes its forms. We have had the hard contemptuous 
scepticism in every variety, and the sentimental pantheistic scepti- 
cism which is too much in love with humanity of all sorts to despise 
completely even believing Christians, in a considerable number of 
different types; but scarcely till the great Orientalist who is just 
gone, appeared, have we had a sceptic who endeavoured to persuade 
us all not only that Christianity is an illusion and ought to be 
recognized as an illusion, but that it is all the nobler for being an 
illusion, and that those who, like himself, have taken pride in 
attempting to prove it an illusion, have thereby entitled themselves 
to the gratitude both of the lovers of truth and of the devotees of 
the Christian faith. The learned Breton told one of his audiences 
at Quimper, in 1885, that a namesake of his had just invented a 
new torpedo, and by so doing had established a certain moral 
kinship with himself, for he himself, too, had earned a right to the 
gratitude of the world by the torpedo shock which he had adminis- 
tered to its most cherished prepossessions—referring, of course, to 
his Vie de Jésus and to the other works which had succeeded it. 
One might have hastily inferred from that remark that M. Renan 
regarded his spiritual work in life as purely destructive. It is the 
function of torpedoes to blow sound vessels out of the water, and 
they would be very much less formidable than they are if they only 
operated on water-logged and worn-out craft. M. Renan, however, 
though he did not think Christianity in any sense sound, was still 
less disposed to imagine that his torpedo shock would seriously in- 
jure it. On the contrary, he seems to have expected that out of 
the traditional Christianity which he supposed himself to have 
blown to pieces, there would arise a sort of glorified phantom very 
much more deserving of admiration and adoration than the old 
religion he had in his own belief exploded. His view was that every- 
body should compose for himself, or adopt from another, a 
“romance of the infinite,’ which he should treat with a certain arti- 
ficial tenderness and devotion, without being so foolish as to suppose it 
really true. The Bretons, he said, were a very religious people, because 
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they were quite willing that everyone should compose for himself his 
own “romance of the infinite,” and compose it as he might think best. 
There ought always to be learned men (like himself) to prevent 
any of these romances of the infinite from getting too much 
credence. It was only as promoting a kind of chivalry of the heart 
that these romances of the infinite were so valuable. Directly they 
were interpreted too literally, formulated dogmatically, embodied 
in definite rites and liturgies, they became dangerous ; but in their 
fluid state as nebulous masses of sentiment keeping the ideal taste 
keen and vivid, they were the guarantees of a spiritual civilization, 

In his drama, The Priest of Némi, M. Renan developed the 
same view still further. “In this great crisis,” he wrote, “which 
the advance of the Positive spirit is about to bring upon all our 
moral beliefs, I have defended rather than weakened the side of 
the ideal; I have not been one of those timid spirits who believe 
that truth needs a penumbra, and that the infinite fears the open 
air. I have criticized everything, and, whatever people may say of 
it, | have upheld everything. I have rendered all the more service 
to the good that I have not dissimulated any part of the reality by 
enveloping my thought in those hypocritical veils which deceive 
no one. Our criticism has done more for the preservation of truth 
than all the apologies. We have found for God a rich casket of 
synonyms. If our reasons for believing in the recompenses of the 
world beyond the grave may seem frail, were those of former times 
much stronger? Teste David cum sibylla. Centuries have be- 
lieved in the resurrection on the testimony of David and the sibyl. 
My own reasons are at least as good as theirs.” Yes; but not 
better, and M. Renan forgot when he wrote these words that the 
testimony of David and the sibyl was not quoted as evidence of the 
resurrection, but as evidence that the day of judgment would re- 
duce the world to ashes (solvet saeclum in favilld )—not a matter 
of overwhelming importance—while the resurrection of the dead 
rests on an infinitely higher authority, the direct authority of Christ 
himself. “I have upheld everything,” M. Renan writes; but that 
only shows how completely the very idea of a divine revela- 
tion had vanished out of his mind before he could have per- 
suaded himself that he had been really a pillar of the Christian 
faith. For the clearest purpose of his book was not to uphold 
but to cast down to the ground the central figure of that re- 
velation, the figure of Christ. He delineated him as an 
enthusiast who at last allowed himself to participate in a 
fraud, that he might reinforce that faith in him which seemed to be 
deficient. Jesus, according to M. Renan, after denouncing the 
hypocrites with prophetic fire, became himself a hypocrite that he 
might gain the authority which he required. He allowed his 
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friends Lazarus, Martha, and Mary, to force him into pretending to 
call a dead man from the tomb, who had, in fact, entered it in grave- 
clothes on purpose that he might appear to be summoned back to 
life by his friend and master. In other words, Jesus acquiesced in 
a deliberate. conspiracy to cheat the people with a pretence of 
miracle, where all the circumstances were perfectly natural and had 
been carefully prearranged. If this be once not only admitted but 
maintained, what is there in Christianity left to uphold ?, Why should 
we trust Christ’s words about the dead when his words about the 
living were, even though only in a single instance, not only false but 
deceitful? The truth is that M. Renan hardly even so much as 
grasped the conception of divine truth speaking through human 
lips. He understood by “upholding” Christianity, discovering a 
well-marked thread of ideality in Christ’s life. If he could by any 
possibility show that Christ lived for the realization of a noble idea, 
an idea such as never entered into the practices or purposes of 
average men, that was what he understood by “ upholding ” Christ. 
It no more occurred to him that God lived in Christ—or, indeed, 
that there was any such personal being as God, as distinguished 
from a divine idea, to live in Christ—than it occurred to him that 
the ideal could be realized in life without suffering degradation in 
the mere attempt to embody it in human action and feeling. As 
M. Renan openly congratulated himself on “the freshness of his 
illusions,” and ascribed to that freshness all he had done for 
his generation, so he hoped to glorify Christ by insisting on the 
freshness of his illusions, even though they sometimes led him into 
practising on the credulity of his contemporaries by pretending to 
recall the dead to life. In The Priest of Néni, M. Renan makes 
his great religious hero, Antistius, anticipate the future course of 
theology. He contends that the worldly people, who discourage 
every new religion, always have the strength of argument on their 
side. “Antistius,” he says, “will be born eternally, only in order 
to miscarry eternally; and in the end he will find that 
the sum total of his failures will be equivalent to a victory.” 
Christ himself, he delineates as one of these “ failures,” 
and probably he regarded his own career as another such 
failure of a less ambitious kind. He makes Antistius, anticipate the 
complete breakdown of the idea of special Providence, on which 
our Lord himself so constantly insists. As the heathen gods were 
an insult to the God of the Jews, so, he said, “God in his turn will 
be an insult to the Divine. The gods are capricious, selfish, narrow, 
The one God who will absorb them will too often be capricious, 
selfish, narrow. Men are put to death for the sake of the individual 
gods born of misunderstanding and perversity. Men will be put to 
death for the sake of the only God, the God who proceeds from a 
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first application of the reason. That special providence which the 
common people attribute to the gods, a theology which calls itself 
enlightened, will, one day, attribute to God. No, no: God no more 
than the gods acts by particular volitions. Prayer is useless. Man, 
in thy blindness, thou conceivest to thyself the Divinity as a judge 
whom men corrupt or gain over by importunity. Thou imaginest 
to thyself that the eternal reason will itself be influenced by thy 
supplications. But for these supplications, if God could understand 
(entendre) them, his first duty would be to punish thee, as the first 
duty of a judge is to drive out of his house the pleader who comes 
with his solicitations or presents to gain him over to his cause. Be 
silent, miserable, self-interested one. Adore the eternal order, and 
try to conform thy life to it.” That was undoubtedly intended by 
M. Renan as a true anticipation of the illusions to which he believed 
that Christ himself was subject. His notion of serving Christianity 
was to show that it contained something nobler than what had 
preceded it, but nobler only because it attributed imaginary signi- 
ficance to a dream for which there was no real justification. He 
makes an interlocutor in one of his dialogues deny that there is 
any God, but venture to hope that in the process of the ages God 
might be evolved ; by which we understand him to mean that a 
certain coherent body of human belief might acquire so much 
solidity and authority that men would as little think of disobeying 
it, as a good Christian would think of disobeying what he held to 
be a direct command of his Church. Whether M. Renan would 
have accepted that position in his own name [ do not know. But 
I think it represents very fairly a great deal of the tendency of 
his criticisms. His “divine idea” was a very fluid and indeterminate 
power in the world. It was not in any proper sense an authority 
at all. It was a tendency, an aspiration, a shifting sentiment. It 
was a sort of spiritual chivalry, often as much mixed up with 
earthly passion as the chivalry of the age of the Troubadours. 
To M. Renan, Jesus Christ was one of those spiritual Troubadours. 
The French critic delighted in what he called “the vague poetry ” 
with which Jesus treated women. He delighted in the ironic 
attacks of Jesus on the Scribes and Pharisees hypocrites. He 
delighted in the tenderness of Christ’s compassion, in the beauty 
of his parables, in the ardour with which he faced the prospect of 
death ahd crucifixion. But M. Renan had no belief at all in 
Christ’s insight into the structure of the universe; he made light 
of the simplicity of Jesus; he excused the credulity with which 
he regarded himself as the true fulfilment of the Messianic prophe- 
cies; he palliated the assumption of supernatural power into which 
the enthusiasm of Christ’s disciples betrayed him; and he ex- 
plained away as a fatal but necessary consequence of his illusions 
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about himself, the passion with which Jesus rushed upon his fate. 
“ His conscience,” says M. Renan, “ by the fault of men and not by 
his own, had lost some of its primordial limpidity. In despair, 
compelled to stand at bay, he no longer belonged to himself. His 
mission imposed itself upon him, and he obeyed its torrent. As 
always happens in the case of great spiritual careers, he submitted 
to the miracles which opinion required of him, rather than per- 
formed them.” 

For the purpose of sustaining this view of Christ’s life, it was 
necessary for M. Renan to represent Christ as leaving all his “ vague 
poetry,” his gentleness, his tenderness, his equanimity, his calm, 
behind him in Galilee, and becoming more and more imperious, 
severe, almost morose in his zeal, as he rushed upon his fate 
in Jerusalem. And this is precisely M. Renan’s view, for which, 
however, there is not only no confirmation in any of the gospels, 
but the very reverse of confirmation. The zeal which led Jesus to 
cleanse the Temple of those who bought and sold in it with a 
whip of small cords, displayed itself, according to the gospel of 
John, which M. Renan thinks the most trustworthy as to chro- 
nology and facts, at the very opening of his ministry. The woe he 
denounced on Chorazin and Bethsaida for not accepting his 
authority was denounced before the death of John the Baptist: 
his severe rebuke to St. Peter for declining to believe that he could 
ever become the victim of his enemies’ plots and be put to a shameful 
death, was immediately after St. Peter’s first confession of his divinity. 
On the contrary, as Jesus approached his death, his attitude became 
gentler and fuller of tenderness. The tears shed over Jerusalem, 
the tears shed over the death of Lazarus, the justification of Mary 
for lavishing a costly ointment on him, the washing of the disciples’ 
feet, the sorrowful prediction of St. Peter’s denial and repentance, 
the divine charity of the prayer with which he closed his ministry 
to the apostles, the exhortation to the daughters of Jerusalem not 
to weep for him, but to weep for themselves and for their children, 
the forgiveness of his enemies, the recommendation of his mother 
to the care of the apostle John, were all traits of his very last days on 
earth. If M. Renan’s own canon of criticism is to be accepted, 
nothing is more certain than that the dream that Jesus lost himself 
in a sort of despair at the gradual dissipation of his hopes, and 
assumed an austereness and severity of mien foreign to his nature 
as the impossibility of any earthly success dawned upon him, is abso- 
lutely without a vestige of historical evidence. On the contrary, if the 
gospels can be trusted at all, the tragedy in which his ministry 
was to end was deeply graven on his teaching from the very first : 
and as the end drew near, his bearing became more and more 
that of a loving friend, anxious above all things to prepare his 
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disciples for his loss, and less and less that of the stern pro- 
phetic preacher of woe and retribution. I venture to assert 
with the utmost confidence that all the four different accounts of 
the greatest of all the manifestations of Christ’s divine nature—l 
mean the crucifixion—become perfectly unintelligible on any hypo- 
thesis of Christ's dismay and bewilderment at the difficulty he 
found in conquering the faith of the Jewish people. They all alike 
imply that the end had been foreseen from the beginning, that the 
trouble his rejection caused in him was trouble for others, not for him- 
self, that Jesus accepted with unruffled composure, and even with a 
certain majesty of fulfilled anticipation, the agony and humiliation 
of the cross. The very reverse of M. Renan’s reading of the great 
tragedy seems to me the true one. Instead of the bearing of one 
who had failed in his anticipations, and whom a cruel fate had 
driven to stand at bay, instead of a situation strained till it could 
be strained no further (une situation tendue a exces), instead of 
having reached a point at which “family, friendship, country, had 
no longer any meaning for him,” the story of the crucifixion and 
of the scenes which preceded it, shows a tenderness of sympathy 
with the disciples whom he was leaving, with the people and 
country over whose ruin he wept, with the mother through whose 
heart the sword was being driven, such as he had never displayed 
before. The hectic flush which M. Renan discovered in the later 
scenes of Christ’s life appears to be wholly wanting, though the 
difficulty of inducing his disciples to realize that the last act of a 
tragedy was at hand, no doubt on one single occasion when he first 
“set his face” to meet the catastrophe which was approaching, in- 
duced a solitariness and solemnity of bearing which appears to have 
struck awe into their still unprepared hearts. It was necessary 
that he should make them feel more or less as he felt in every 
instant of his life, the shadow cast before the approaching consum- 
mation of his reiterated warnings. 

But this is only the crucial instance of M. Renan’s astonishing 
inability to appreciate the difference between an ideal life that rests 
on a mere human sentiment for the beautiful and good, and an ideal 
life that rests upon the solid groundwork of a divine will. M. Renan’s 
idea of the career of Jesus, and of that, indeed, of all his followers, 
nay, of Christianity itself, is this, that a number of charming and 
salutary, though astounding illusions broke in upon the dull routine 
of human history and resulted in that great “romance of the inti- 
nite,” as M. Renan terms it, which the Christian Church has pro- 
duced forus. This is his interpretation alike of the life of Jesus, of 
the preaching of the apostles, of the marvellous career of that 
“ugly little Jew,” whom he so grossly misunderstood and travestied 
in his Life of St. Paul, and indeed of the whole origin of the Chris- 
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tian Church. If Christianity had any reality at all, it was, accord- 
ing to M. Renan, its representation of an inherent tendency to ideal 
sentiment in the life of man, a tendency which breaks out, now 
in one direction, now in another, in an invincible liability to honour- 
able and generous illusions, the net result of which was to make 
human life more romantic and daring and disinterested, but also 
much more unreasonable, unpractical, and unscientific. 

The great and glaring defect of this main conception of M. 
Renan’s is that it does not account at all for the leading facts of 
Semitic history. As if on purpose to prevent the story of revelation 
from being confounded in any way with more or less imaginative and 
sentimental movements, like the movement which gave birth to 
chivalry knight-errantry, and the Provencal Courts of Love, the 
race chosen for the special custody of the monotheistic and early 
Christian revelation was about the least romantic, the most earthly, 
the most tenacious of terrestrial possessions and the various domes- 
ticities of life, that either Asia or Europe has produced. Wherever 
the religious convictions of that race have been wanting, their only 
ideal passion has been that for music. Even poetry has almost de- 
serted them since they ceased to be the depositaries of a great revela- 
tion. Where it has ignored its special religious mission that race has 
produced the greatest accumulators of money, and also, no doubt, 
the greatest musicians, in Europe; but of intellectual and spiritual 
idealism, and especially of anything like the sentimental idealism 
of which the French nation and M. Renan are the great representa- 
tives, there has hardly been a trace. And even so far as the Jews 
were the depositaries of a religious revelation, they were the most 
realistic of religious teachers. Their faith in a divine will, in a 
divine omnipotence, and a divine providence, was immutable; but 
it never even occurred to them that this was a subjective convic- 
tion which depended upon an imaginative temperament or a 
poetical fancy of their own. The chief characteristic of the Hebrew 
teaching from Abraham to Christ was profound belief in the 
“covenant” of God with their race. You could hardly find a 
less subjective word than “covenant” to express that the initia- 
tive was divine, and that nothing but the consent and submission 
of man was required to fulfil its conditions. Even the rite of 
circumcision which sealed the covenant, seems to have been care- 
fully chosen to separate it from any sentimental or ideal origin. 
Nothing can be more evident than that all the aspects of the 
Jewish revelation were distasteful to M. Renan. He was eager to 
evaporate this carnal and objective character of the Jewish revela- 
tion, and to dissipate it in clouds of French sentiment. He 
delighted, most of all, in contrasting what he regarded as the 
genius of Jesus Christ with the hard genius of the Semitic litera- 
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ture, and in ignoring, what he certainly did ignore, that Jesus 
Christ founded his teaching entirely on the great and solid sub- 
stance of the Jewish revelation, though he softened and refined 
and irradiated it with the tenderer and happier spirit of a divine 
humanity. M. Renan, in endeavouring to reduce Christianity to 
a human sentiment, has been compelled to eradicate its very 
essence—the steady recognition that the whole drift of the teaching 
which led up to it, and the teaching which it embodied, was re- 
ceived directly from above, and only humbly accepted by the race 
to which especially its propagation was for a time confided. 
Perhaps the most puzzling feature of M. Renan’s popularity in 
France is the eagerness with which his criticisms have been received, 
as if they were in some sense a vindication of Christianity. Of course, 
they are a vindication of Christianity from the coarse attacks of those 
who regarded Christ and his followers as a group of impostors. But 
that is so intrinsically absurd a view that it never could have endured 
careful criticism, or even any rational handling. Of course, too, 
M. Renan was himself enamoured of his own picture of our Lord, 
and was delighted with himself for making so gracious and tender 
a miniature of that benignant countenance. But it was a miniature 
with the most characteristic lines carefully effaced. It was a Frenchi- 
fied countenance with manifold signs of weakness as well as tender- 
ness in it, with a genius for self-deception written in the wavering 
expression of the eyes, and inability to resist the pressure of others 
betraying itself in all the lines about the mouth. It was not the 
likeness of him who, when told that he should not suffer shame and 
death, said to his most loyal and devoted follower, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan: thou art an offence unto me; for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.” It was not the 
likeness of him who, when struck by the officer of the high priest, 
said calmly, “ If I have done evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me?” It was not the likeness of him who, when 
invited to make some statement that might warrant his release, 
quietly told his Roman judge that he could have no power against 
him “except it were given him from above,” and kept the silence 
which he knew that it would be mere weakness to break. M. 
Renan’s miniature was painted to please the sentimental sceptics 
who rejected a master and a saviour, but were perfectly willing 
and even pleased to acknowledge with effusion one whose weak- 
nesses and evasions of the strict truth seemed to make him 
in a sense their comrade. The astonishing thing to me is that 
French culture should find in M. Renan’s criticisms any- 
thing that could by any stretch of imagination be called even 
a remnant or vestige of the Christian faith. It tried to re- 
duce Christianity from a revelation to an aspiration, from that 
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which controls and binds and rescues man, to the vain sigh of an 
overburdened heart. In the place of a saviour it places one who 
himself needed to be saved from illusions, from insincerities, from 
his own weakness. I cannot help thinking that even a Christianity 
against which the nations rage and the people imagine a vain thing, 
is more likely to conquer those who denounce it than a Christianity 
which has become the subject of sentimental patronage and scientific 
condescension. The French people, no more than any other people, 
can get any good out of a religion which, like music or poetry or 
art, merely expresses themselves, their weakness as well as their 
strength, their lassitude as well as their fortitude, their capricious 
desires as well as their faithfulness and constancy. It is to govern 
and subdue us to the severe purity, the strenuous purpose, the un- 
shrinking love of a nature infinitely higher than our own, that re- 
ligious truth is revealed to us; and nothing that is as pliant as wax 
to the will and wantonness of human nature, can possibly stand in 
the place of a religion. M. Renan has himself shown us, by various 
remarks excusing what Matthew Arnold called the “lubricity ” of 
French sentiment, that his private “romance of the infinite ” was 
extremely pliant to the sins to which French society is most lenient. 
His otherwise charming reminiscences of youth are blotted with 
laxity of expression on subjects of this kind, and, indeed, the whole 
drift of his criticisms goes to show that he attached no more 
authority of any kind to Christian ethics than he attached to 
Christian faith and hope. He thought Christ’s a nature of rare 
beauty, which contact with practical life to some extent sullied and 
spoiled ; he thought Christianity a very much diluted and perverted 
product of the teaching of Christ. He taught Frenchmen to 
admire and ignore it much as they might have admired and 
ignored medieval chivalry or the stoic piety of Marcus Aurelius. 
In other words, he taught them that Christianity was not a revela- 
tion, but a sigh from the heart of man. Sighs from the heart of 
man do not change man; they leave him to sigh on, or else to drown 
sighs in the hurry of more absorbing and impetuous interests. 
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WERE | about to attack the Christian faith, to descant on the true 
inwardness of the Nasty, to philosophize on the neglected merits of 
infanticide, to expound the economic advantages of polygamy, to 
advocate the revival of the old feudal privileges, but this time 
for the People as represented by its County Councillors—if anything 
of that kind was to be the business of this paper, I should begin in 
cheerful confidence of addressing my few words to open minds. Not, 
of course, that all doctrine is received without repugnance ; but yet 
what doubt is there, and what questioning nowadays, that is not 
tolerated with more or less of sweetness by cultured minds, and 
where is the child of Modern Thought who falls to cursing on be- 
half of opinion? For many generations Piety would often do so, 
even by the lips of the more impatient among its best; that time 
being past, the practice still lingered in the learned societies and in 
the controversy of scientific men ; but now—now there is only one 
set of doctors whom it is dangerous to confront, and they are pre- 
cisely those of whom I would seek humble audience, doubt in hand. 

To describe them in full: They are the men who maintain that 
the Free Trade system proceeds upon certainties as clear and 
inevitable as any that proclaim a law of Nature; that its ob- 
servance at every point is essential to the welfare of every human 
society at every stage of its existence; that no consideration 
that is or that can be advanced is sufficient to justify deviation 
from it; that every deviation from it calls down a punishment for 
which adequate compensation is impossible; that though hundreds 
of millions of men in all parts of the civilized world declare that, 
trying the deviation, they don’t feel the penalty or do find adequate 
compensation, there is nothing in it,—all such states and persons 
being under a delusion too palpable to impose upon anyone who 
understands arithmetic; that no matter what the supposed percep- 
tions and sensations of these people may be, the Free Trade loaf is 
not only very good bread, but a leg of mutton too—yes, and by 
heaven ! a bottle of wine into the bargain. “‘ Look ye, gentlemen,’ 
cries Peter, in a rage. ‘To convince you what a couple of blind, 
positive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will use but this plain 
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argument: By G—d, it is fine, good natural mutton as any in 
Leadenhall Market and G—d confound you both eternally if you 
offer to believe otherwise.’” * 

With a ferocity not less than Peter’s are these doctrines upheld 
in our little corner of the world, which yet is so much the home 
and refuge of toleration in matters of opinion. Of course, temper 
rises in the natural man upon direct and violent opposition ; but 
these are philosophers, and the choler in them does not wait for 
opposition. Hint but a doubt, do but ask a question, approach 
them for a little fresh oil wherewith to renew your lamp of faith, 
and out they start on you with all the cruelties of scornful innuendo 
and savage contempt. Listen? they will not listen. Answer? they 
will answer no further, except in terms of evasion or ironic abuse. 
Thus it happens that a vast body of apprehension—innocent if 
fallacious, but warranted by many a portent from farm and factory, 
and even by the account of them which the sturdiest Free Traders 
are compelled to give at last—hardly dare to speak. We are really 
in much the same condition in this matter as some nations and 
tribes that we read of, who, being in the hands of a little caste of 
priests, or a knot of medicine-men, dread to open their mouths on 
what concerns them most. That is our case. Few dare to speak 
their minds, seeing that no sooner does A whisper or B murmur 
than he is “smelt out” as reactionary, as a survival from the bad 
old days, as a heartless filcher of the poor man’s bread, or, at the 
least, as a person painfully below the average of common intelli- 
gence. But there are signs enough at present, I think, to con- 
vince most observers that we are on the eve of a change here. 
With every year, with every month, that passes, the dumb appre- 
hension spreads. Call it stupid as well as dumb, but still it spreads ; 
and I suppose that a man might safely wager his life that if we have 
another harvest next year like the harvest of this, and if mean- 
while the forebodings of Free Traders themselves as to a universal 
decline of trade from its present fallen state are made good, there 
will be a clamour of questions which no glissade will evade, and 
none of these professional airs of contempt suffice to silence. 

Already, indeed, there is far more murmuring than has ever been 
heard in this country since the “Fair Trade” cry was raised in 
British workshops (where it originated); and therefore it should 
seem no insult to convinced Free Traders, but friendly advice, when 
they are invited to throw off their disdain betimes and explain at 
large why new facts should never breed new doubts. It will have 
to be done sooner or later; and, considering what a spectacle the 
future of British farming presents at this moment, considering the 
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despondency of trade which happens to be coincident with that 
prospect, and considering the violently insurgent spirit which has 
taken possession of the sons of Labour, I humbly recommend that a 
beginning be made at once. Nothing but a feeling that it would 
be better so accounts for the intrusion of these few pages of remark, 
which may be the more readily ventured, perhaps, because they deal 
with what is, after all, a family concern, and one that surely may be 
inquired into without personal offence to any man, or any kind of 
blasphemy. Should any member of the Cobden Club think other- 
wise, however, I offer him my sincerest apologies to begin with ; yet 
not without willingness to put up with any term of reprobation 
that may be selected from the tracts of his society, if only the 
Cobdenian economists will come out of their reserve and do one of 
two things: either examine and disperse our apprehensions, or in- 
fuse our minds with an enthusiasm for suffering whatever disaster 
the Free Trade principle may call upon us to undergo. 

It would be a great point gained in the necessary attempt at 
reconciliation if the remnant of the Manchester School could be 
brought to see that the world is governed more by imagination 
than by reason, or even by statistics. There really is no doubt 
about that; and therefore it would smoothe the way to a recon- 
struction of faith in Free Trade as an indivisible, ever indispensable, 
doctrine, if its champions were to set about vanquishing one con- 
sideration which, familiar as it is, must necessarily tell on imper- 
fectly instructed minds. Trade is not all theory. It is very largely 
a matter of practice, and wherever it is practised must yield absolute 
results and unquestionable lessons. Trade in every variety is carried 
on elsewhere than in the British Islands. It is the grand pursuit of 
all the civilized nations, and of every offshoot from them in new 
countries; yet none of them accept Free Trade. These various 
nations and communities are not all in one stage of commercial 
growth, nor subject to identical economic conditions, nor bred in 
the same habits and prejudices. On the contrary, they are very 
different in these particulars; but though it does happen that some 
are circumstanced almost precisely as we are in relation to com- 
mercial affairs, yet none of them accept Free Trade. The forms of 
government also vary in these different communities: absolute 
autocracy in one place, something less autocratic in another, else- 
where various degrees of democracy down to the most extreme; but, 
no matter what the form of government may be,no matter whether 
the decision is made in the undisturbed cabinet of a Czar or in the 
roaring tumult of street-politics, there is no acceptance of Free 
Trade. 

The most frequent answer of Free Traders to all this is that they 
have heard it before, which is true: but when are they going to 
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account for it? It is time for them to begin upon that business, 
for, as surely they must know, universal repudiation of their grand 
dogma affects the general imagination in England very much; and 
must needs alarm it yet more as now one home industry and now 
another gives way—foreign competition still going on to close 
factories and lower wages. How is the alarm to be appeased? It 
must be by something new; for there is no alleging undiscovered 
mysteries in a “law” which they say is as obvious as the round- 
ness of the earth, no possibility of pretending that its working has 
not been sufficiently observed, and little hope of credence much 
longer for the assertion that none of these foreign and colonial 
States know their own business. Never in this world was there so 
prodigious an appearance of immodesty; and they who clothe 
themselves in it even while their own most positive anticipations 
and predictions are falling dead about them should lose no time in 
explaining why they must still be believed. 

Not that success will be very difficult, on one condition: namely, 
that our absolute Free Traders are permitted to roll their little 
argument in the narrow circle where they are accustomed to spin 
it, and then to assume that all’s done and nothing remains to be 
said. But as the days go by and circumstances change, this they 
will not be allowed to do. The Times, which has lately published 
one of the most powerful and persuasive articles in support of our 
present commercial system that have appeared for many years, does 
admit that a closed question is re-opening (which surely has its 
own significance, coming after fifty years of trial) and that it may be 
necessary to “fight the whole battle over again.” No doubt; and 
the wherefore is because there is a general awakening to the fact 
that it will not do to narrow the argument as the absolute Free 
Trader persists in narrowing it, and that even with its extreme limi- 
tation it starts from assumptions of by no means granitic stability. 
“When the time comes” to fight the whole battle over again, 
“ Free-Traders will be perfectly ready to meet their adversaries on 
the same ground as that on which they met and vanquished them 
fifty years since.” Yes, and their readiness to do so need not be 
doubted. But the battle will not be fought on the same ground. 
Or, rather, it will be fought over extensions of it where, to claim a 
second victory, Free Traders must maintain as strong a footing as 
in other quarters of the field; and when it comes to that they will 
immediately find themselves face to face with the one question 
which, being solved, will go far to settle everything else. What it 
is is well known and as generally evaded by the “ Auld Lichts” of 
Cobdenism. Js Free Trade the “law” which, either by assertion or by 
assumption, it is said to be—a law that can never be transgressed by a 
nation without uncompensated punishment—r is it a shifting matter 
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of expediency? That is the grand point. If the “Auld Lichts” can 
vanquish their adversaries on this ground, which had nothing like 
its present importance in the flush of prosperity that ended in 1874, 
vanquished altogether they will be: that is to say, they will be 
beaten so far as argument goes. But the triumph cannot be 
achieved or even attempted by a repetition of proof that Free Trade 
is capable of conferring great advantages, and has conferred them 
on our own country. Neither can it be done by reiteration of a 
round of argument which assumes that all care for the welfare of 
England is included in the provision of untaxed commodities. 

To define my own position is to explain that of great numbers of 
Englishmen who are drawing recruits from every class of society at 
an increasing rate. It seems to me that Free Trade is no such “ law” 
of universal application and invariably dominant importance as 
unimaginative enthusiasm makes it out to be. In the sense in 
which it is pretended as law, it is no law at all. Free Trade is 
nothing more than a matter of expediency ; eminently profitable 
for some communities at some times, less profitable under other 
conditions and at different stages of national growth, and by no 
means preferable everywhere and under all circumstances. Theory 
alone (but theory with the inclusion of various considerations which 
the out-and-out Free Trader always omits) would have led me to 
that conclusion ; as, indeed, it did many a yearago. But had it not 
done so, the fact that almost every organized community in the 
civilized world has chosen, with as full a knowledge as our own, to 
stake its prosperity on the rejection of Free Trade would have 
shown me the way to it. It is said, indeed, and probably said with 
truth, that some of these communities are beginning to turn to Free 
Trade ; but, if so, what then? It does not follow that they were 
always wrong in refusing to adopt the system, and the assertion 
that the changing drift of opinion is an acknowledgment of original 
error has no warrant either in logic or in fact. Of course, it is a 
necessary assertion where the expediency view of Free Trade is 
denied; but on our side we say that the explanation is—not that all 
the world has been going wrong in sheer blindness to plain facts and 
demonstrable laws, but—that, Free Trade being a varying measure 
of expediency, it is naturally rejected in one set of conditions and 
may as naturally be adopted in another. 

It is so essentially important to determine the question whether 
Free Trade is or is not a simple though variable matter of 
expediency—(everything turns upon it)—that we may usefully 
glance at some of the reasons which have resolved nineteen peoples 
out of twenty to treat it assuch. There is no possibility of doing 
much in that way within the compass of an article like this; but if 
we take the case of the Australian colonies, for example, we shall find 
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in it a great deal that is illustrative of a general practice which our 
Free Traders declare to be a general madness. 

What Free Trade says to the Australians now it said to them 
when they were beginning to make themselves a nation; and it 
came to this: “ Be wise, and guide yourselves by the one great law 
of prosperity; which prescribes that you should apply yourselves to 
the production of such commodities as are most readily yielded by 
your soil and climate, and cannot be raised with equal cheapness in 
other parts of the world where they are in demand. These other 
countries, here and there, have their own facility in producing 
nearly everything that is necessary for your comfort; and there- 
fore are able to send them to your doors, in exchange for the goods 
you produce most readily, at rates of cost far lower than you could 
possibly provide them at amongst yourselves. Therefore you will 
not be so foolish as to think of providing them for yourselves. You 
have the means of buying them cheaper by selling what you can 
produce most cheaply; and, unless you are idiots quite, you will in 
no case depart from the rule of conduct which that fact implies.” 

That is the advice. Now, suppose it followed with the rigour that 
Free Trade principle as preached by the Cobden Club demands, 
what sort of a nation would be reared at the antipodes? The 
Free Trader's reply is, A Nation that would achieve the highest 
possible degree of prosperity by the easiest means and the least 
possible friction. Perhaps; certainly, in one limited sense of the 
word prosperity, if there were never any great interruptions to the 
receipt of necessaries from abroad, and no diminution of the means 
of obtaining them by the product of home industry. But either 
event is conceivable. As to the first, there are wars; and the 
greater the number of commodities for which the new country is 
dependent on foreign supply the greater the risk of privation. As 
to the second, the smaller the number of industries of which the 
young community is capable, the greater the risk of failure in 
providing the means of exchange. The reply to this may be that 
experience proves such risks extremely small. The rejoinder is 
that it is not a wise community that gambles with its future. 
But, whatever the merits of the argument so far—and the absolute 
Free Trader usually assumes that that is about the whole of it,— 
more remains to be said which has not all to do with the only 
prosperity which the Free Trader contemplates—fulness of bread. 
What sort of a people, what sort of a nation, would he make of a 
young community, like the Australian, which followed his counsel 
as a law from the beginning? A mutton-growing, tallow-melting, 
corn-raising, flour-grinding nation, with its various energies and 
capacities restricted to these and half a dozen adjunctive industries; 
with—for a change—the educational employment of keeping shop. 
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[ shall not quarrel with anybody who calls this an exaggerated 
description ; for he will know that it is not exaggerated much, and 
it will help him to understand (in case of need) what poverty and 
abortion would ensue upon a strict application of Free Trade 
principle at certain stages of a people’s growth. Freedom it would 
be in one particular alone—freedom to buy many things at their 
cheapest ;—but at the same time it would limit the development of 
individual excellence, imposing upon generation after generation a 
continuance of inability to educe and employ some of its most 
useful capabilities. What doubt can there be that the happiest 
nation, the most fortunate, the most expansive in root and branch, 
is likely to be that which (good government as generally understood 
being granted) affords the fullest opportunity for the multifarious 
gifts, tastes, and faculties of the people in it? How can it be 
supposed the duty of statesmanship to restrict the use of those 
gifts and faculties, or that the State is enriched by denying them 
opportunity of employing hand and brain for the hundred-and-one 
arts and handicrafts of a country like our own? Is it probable 
that the happiness, the character, or even the material prosperity, 
of a people can be bettered in that way? As likely as that an 
individual man should be bettered by the suppression of half his 
senses, or the atrophy of half his limbs. Conscious of that truth, I 
take it, and believing that every sort of native talent and natural 
resource should have its chance for the common good, Australians 
and Americans decline the benefit of Free Trade and do their best 
to cherish all varieties of industry at home. Hence “ protective 
duties ”—duties protective of particular industries while they are 
young ;—and when the Cobdenite asks whether these growing States 
are blind to to the prodigious fact that they are paying more for 
scores of articles of consumption than there is any need to pay, 
they reply in effect that they are not. They are quite aware of 
the tax they impose on themselves; but, feeling able to afford a 
present loss for the sake of growing future advantages, they sink the 
money. When told that they are mistaken in imagining that they 
can afford the loss, they answer that with them it is a matter of 
experience rather than of imagination. In fine, their object is one 
which, while it includes material profit in the long run, transcends 
that consideration at various points; and Free Trade does not seem 
to them expedient till their intention is achieved. When it is 
achieved the case will be altered; and then the expediency of Free 
Trade will of course be reviewed anew. 

Looking to the older nations and the rest which refuse to adopt 
the Cobdenite doctrine, we find that they all do so for similar 
reasons; and I am and ever have been of those who believe the 
reasons good, warranted by the soundest analogies in civic and 
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family life, and sanctioned by actual experience. It may be that 
both faith and practice are carried to excess in some Protectionist 
countries ; and, inasmuch as they are, there will be waste and disap- 
pointment. But what does that signify? Pushed to the utmost 
extreme, the excesses of a Protectionist policy do not prove a 
cautious application of it folly: certainly they do not change the 
essential character of Free Trade, or show it to be anything else 
than a variable expedient. 

That is what it is: the verdict of all the world outside the British . 
Isles is right. But will the absolute Free Trader be brought to 
confess as much? He might do so without condemning the Free 
Trade measures of fifty years ago, which, according to our own 
view of Cobdenism, may have been most wise and beneficial. The 
age of steam was then in its youth; we had at command the 
cheapest coal, the cheapest iron, the readiest mechanical appliances, 
abounding inventiveness, unequalled skill and use in every variety of 
handicraft unapproached advantages for the collection and distribu- 
tion of commodities, predominance in all the markets of the world, 
and, above all, a command of capital which placed England in a 
singular position of power amidst the other nations. Who says 
that Free Trade was an inexpedient policy at that time, and under 
such conditions—when, too, no possible combination of hostile navies 
could have interfered with our goings to and fro upon the seas’ I 
do not say so—there are not many who do, perhaps ;—and it is quite 
within the competence of the Cobden Club to maintain that a 
greater blessing than the introduction of the Free Trade system 
when it was established cannot be named, while yet admitting that 
the system rests on no inevitable law and must be called an expe- 
dient. But will they make that admission? Not very readily, how- 
soever the fight may go which they foresee. For as soon as the ad- 
mission is made, they must allow that disappointments here, the de- 
velopment of miscalculations there, changed conditions in our own 
land, altered relations with other countries, the miraculous institution 
of tariff wars, and the like, may by possibility have rendered that 
which was supremely expedient much less so: even expedient no 
longer. From an admission with such consequences every absolute 
Free Trader will recoil with horror. But many of his kind have felt 
compelled to make it, seeing the unexpected growths and sinister 
developments that flourish about them, and discovering how much 
of that in which their faith was rooted has crumbled away. These 
appearances and disappearances are accumulating at such a rapid 
rate that the ever-preposterous elevation of Free Trade into a law 
by which we must abide though we perish cannot be championed 
much longer, except by a few. And then, as we have said, the battle 
will be fought on new ground, the ground of expediency; when 
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many considerations must be admitted to debate that had no visible 
existence fifty years ago, or were chased out of it with ridicule as 
absurd, though now they confront us in forms at least as formidable 
as a four-pound loaf with a sixpenny ticket on it. 


It is the coincidence this year of a deplorably bad harvest with 
falling prices that has brought the whole question forward so 
mightily : this and a painfully sharp discovery that the Free Trader 
was wrong again when he predicted from his infallible laws that 
the M’Kinley tariff could not hurt the industrial interests of a 
Free Trade country. Rule-of-thumb common sense feared that this 
could hardly be. In the first place, to damage our industrial in- 
terests—(partly with a view to bringing Canada into “commercial ” 
union with the United States—so much more is there in these 
matters than the price of corn in Mark Lane)—was half the in- 
tention of a scheme framed by minds not generally accounted dull; 
and, in the next place, whatever the intention, the damage seemed 
as natural a consequence as limping on a lamed foot. But from 
various posts on our only Olympus laughter descended on these 
ignorant fears, which, however, soon turned out once more to be 
much the wiser thing of the two. Ravage set in almost imme- 
diately on some of the largest industries in the United Kingdom.* 
First the tin and iron trades suffered; then it appeared that enor- 
mous damage had been inflicted on Sheffield industries; and it is 
not long since the crash at Saltaire illustrated the ruin that had 
been wrought in other trades. When it appeared, however, that, after 
all, no automatic law protected Free Trade nations from injury by 
Protectionist tariffs, there yet remained the comforting assurance 
that capital and labour, diverted from one field of industry, simply 
betook themselves to another provided by the vacation of the first. 
But on looking to the state of trade we find no evidence of the 
beginning of any such compensations; on the contrary, a deeper 
gloom is settling over most factory business. Other trade authori- 
ties, less superstitious, pointed out that the clog of the tariff on 
British manufactures might be lightened by three processes: re- 
ducing wages, lowering freights, and cutting down profits. In 
various measure, these remedies have been applied perforce; but 
then that is the injury which, as we were given to understand, was 


* The effect of the tariff on British industries was so rapidly injurious that 
fourteen months ago The Times had to give this account of it: ‘‘ Whereas trade in 
high-class goods, and goods whose production depends on local conditions of 
industry not easily reproduced or transferred, has not materially suffered, the 
trade in lower-class goods, both metal and textile, has very sensibly declined, 
and in some cases has been annihilated.” Besides, in many other branches of 
industry ‘the normal course of.trade has been wantonly and injuriously dis- 
turbed.” The only word here which Mr. M’Kinley would object to is ‘* wantonly.” 
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sure to be averted by the intervention of natural laws. Or, rather, 
it is the worst of the injury. Other damage has been done, of 
the sort which the Free Trader habitually excludes from account, 
just as, by the limitations of his creed, he is forbidden to give 
importance to Canadian attractions to America as a consequence 
of tariff wars. It is not, of course, that reduced wages and lessened 
profits diminish the spending-powers of men and masters, and so 
extend the depression of trade. That is acknowledged; but it is 
not all. What a nation stands most in need of when it resolves to 
force the establishment of new industries is, first, a sufficient com- 
mand of material, and, next, an adequate supply of skilled labour. 
The shortest way of obtaining the best skilled labour in many pro- 
cesses of manufacture is to seek it in England; M’Kinley tariffs 
throw thousands of good artizans out of work altogether, lower the 
wages of thousands more, deepen whatever fear there may be that 
trade is leaving the country, and so make it easier to draw off to 
America first-rate men. It is the best who go, and those who are 
most capable of helping to found competitive factories in the 
shortest time. 

From these consequences, it is evident that tariff wars wre capable 
of inflicting damage, both immediate and lasting, which the Free 
Trade system cannot protect us from; and, since that fact is openly 
admitted now (I mean in print) where it was denied on the warrant 
of infallibility laws till a sudden and singularly sweeping attack 
brought out results too glaringly unquestionable, it is scarcely 
decent in the absolute Free Trader to insist on the remains of his 
dogma as above debate. This is not the first breakdown of his 
calculations and anticipations, even the most fundamental. Indeed, 
little is left of the denial on the one hand, the assertion on the 
other, which his most positive creed was originally built upon ; in- 
cluding, of course, the broadest and most essential of all, that every 
other nation besides our own would adopt it on sight. And so 
every other nation would, had Free Trade really equalled the pre- 
tensions invented for it; and then there would have been com- 
mercial harmony enough, in a world condemned to cherish no 
aspirations for trade supremacy, or even equality with Great 
Britain. Tariff wars, of course, would have been quite impossible 
in that case. But the fundamental dogma of the Free Traders was 
mere illusion, and could never have imposed itself on any mind but 
for the exclusion of a great deal that lies deep in human nature all 
the world round. The Americans and the Australians did not choose 
to grow up a one-armed, one-legged people. They and others 
nearer home not only desired but were compelled by considerations 
of the highest moment (as could be easily shown) to gain their 
utmost share of industrial activity and output in as many varieties 
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as possible. Hence, amongst other things, tariff wars; and from 
their occurrence against all Free Trade promise and prognostica- 
tion we derive a right to question the authority of its apostles 
when they assert that something higher than policy forbids resist- 
ance to such wars. The something higher is all moonshine. These 
trade questions are matters of policy, of expediency ; of expediency 
that shifts with shifting circumstance; of policy that cannot be 
decided with any pretence to foresight unless other things besides 
the cheapest supply of certain goods in time of peace are brought 
into consideration. 

Great as was the risk of raising party outcry, and of hearing 
himself described on inference as hankering to restore “ the little 
loaf” to poor men’s tables, Lord Salisbury allowed it to be under- 
stood some time ago that we have the same right to resort to 
retaliation against the fiscal hostility of foreign nations as to make 
war against them for other overt acts of aggression. Mr. Goschen 
has publicly declared that, if we saw fit, there would be no difficulty 
about adopting an Imperial zollverein that might include the whole 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. Though I have my own opinion on 
both these points—not only as to what might but what should be 
done—all that comes within my present purpose is to say that 
though England is denied the power of retaliation, and forbidden 
to entertain a reciprocal policy by the dominant championship of 
Free Trade, it is a championship quite without authority. Misled 
by the error we have been insisting on, its record is a record of false 
assumption, unreasonable expectation, groundless confidence, and 
abortive prophecy. Tariff wars! There were to be no wars. When 
Free Trade gained the victory, which it will not retain without more 
fighting, there wasn’t a man in its ranks who would have ad- 
mitted the possibility of such a spectacle as Europe now presents 
in its camps and arsenals—(which, however, is immensely to the 
purpose)—while as to the likelihood that the European peoples 
would not only be brought to spend a hundred and fifty millions a 
year in armaments, but, pending the employment of those 
armaments, would seek to ruin each other by wars of tarifts, it 
would have been laughed at as too, too ridiculous. At that time 
Commerce, under the Free Trade system, was to be the war-queller, 
the universal fraternizer, the irresistible dispenser of peace through- 
out the world. There was no conception that a hunger for 
exports and imports would produce pretty much the same con- 
sequences as the thirst. for glory, or that commercial expansion 
could work in with territorial conquest. “Industrial wars” were 
quite beyond the Cobdenite idea of things—mere impossibilities, as 
absurd as the fear that one result of out-and-out Free Trade would 
be that large portions of the English soil would go out of cultivation. 
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When reciprocity, retaliation, or any similar expedient in defence 
of British trade, is discussed, the remnant of an erring school of 
economists may have much to say that the wise should abide by; but 
if there is one thing that they can presume upon less than 


another it is the prestige of proved foresight and broader circum- 
spection. 


“That large portions of the English soil would go out of cultiva- 
tion.” This fear, which was considered the last extreme of madness 
in the original opponents of Free Trade, was placed long ago beyond 
that reproach by actual accomplishment. It is neither an unreason- 
able nor a vain conjecture that if the Free Trade advocates of fifty 
years since could have been confronted with an indubitable revela- 
tion of the event as it lies before us, most of them would have 
moderated their advocacy and the rest would not have been 
victorious. At the least they would have acknowledged that it 
would be a very grave misfortune, against which some provision 
should be made. Not from callousness, not from impenetrability 
to the meanings of that mishap, but because “it won’t do” to ad- 
mit that any infraction of their economic law is safe or tolerable, 
no such acknowledgment can be got from the successors of those men. 
That is to say, no open acknowledgment; but, as we shall presently 
remind the reader, some of the foremost of them do avow their 
sense of the situation unawares. This, too, is due to the coincidence 
of a deplorably bad harvest with falling prices; for while it is a 
comcidence which fills farmers and landowners with dismay, 
it does not exactly square with either theory or experience. How 
uncomplainingly farmers have borne their misfortunes everyone 
knows; but after a long spell of “depression” that ruined hundreds 
of them, hope reappeared. Prices got better, seemed as if they 
would remain better and afford a decent living (with low rents) 
after all. But, before the brighter prospect was well settled, one of 
the worst harvests ever known afflicted them; and even while they 
were drawing home their meagre crops, in a miserable expectation 
that at any rate they would fetch a little more than recent “ quota- 
tions ” in the market, down fell prices to the lowest they had ever 
been compelled to put up with. Nor was it in grain alone that the 
drop occurred. “ Down corn, down horn.” The cattle market—(and 
we know how loudly farmers have been exhorted to save their 
stupid selves by growing more beef and mutton)—sent out the same 
returns as the corn market: never were prices known to be so low. 
Who can wonder at the consternation of all concerned with agri- 
culture at such a blow to their new-sprung hopes? Who can 
wonder that it even touched, visibly touched, some of the resolute 
spirits who maintain that if “our most important industry” can- 
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not exist under a Free Trade system our most important industry 
must accept its appointed fate and perish / 


From one of these authorities we take the following account of its 
present stage of decline ; though rains, floods, and other inclemencies 
have made matters much worse since this report was written.— 

‘*The crop of wheat will be nearly 18 per cent. below an average; in other 
words, it will be worth to the farmer about two millions sterling less than if it 
had been of average quality. He will be a sufferer in every way : from a defective 
yield, from poor quality, and from the unprecedentedly low price which even the 
best qualities will command. And though his chief loss will be in wheat, he will 
have no adequate set-off in any of his other crops ; while there is a fall in prices in 
almost every description of farm produce. We hear from many quarters of an 
actual or impending fall in wages, of large numbers of our working classes out of 
employment, and in some of our important industries of a positive standstill 
in work. It is on the farmers, however, that the most heavy burden will fall, and 
it becomes a grave question how many of them will be able to bear it. What 
they have to bear is something more than a last straw. It is a weight which would 
be crushing by itself. Many of them have been living on their capital, and have 
found it shrinking in amount year after year. It is a grave question what they 
are to do, to what quarter they are to look for help.” (Zimes, October 10.) 

Add to this that “those of them who are still minded to try their 
luck for another year are making a bad start” (weather preventing), 
and we have a pretty complete indication of what “our greatest 
industry” has come to now in course of decline which was only 
checked for a moment just before agriculture plunged into more 
startling disaster. 

The magnitude of these misfortunes is such that it must indeed 
be a strange mind that can be drugged into indifference to it by 
devotion to any theory. Possibly they are unremediable by any 
change that could be made in our commercial system. Retaliation, 
reciprocity, five-shilling corn duties, institution of an Imperial 
zollverein—no device may be capable of mending matters :—but 
don’t let us keep up the preposterous farce of pretending that the 
ruin of British agriculture must be beneficial because it is a conse- 
quence of Free Trade. Free Trade may be the unavoidable fatality 
by which the greatest industry of the people is to perish, the doom 
by which the prime source of wealth and security in every land is 
to dwindle in England. But what then? Even though Free Trade 


were also fated to bring us a corresponding and unfailing supply of 


a different kind of prosperity (which it evidently is not), what we 
have to face is disaster, and, behind it, peril. Of course, none but 
the very ignorant confine this year’s misfortune, for example, to the 
loss that farmers must bear, and the certainty that the whole im- 
poverished race of landowners, the numberless little ones as well as 
the greater, must sink yet lower both now and henceforth. All the 
mischief is not on the surface, from the economical point of view: 
and there is much besides that economists do not feel bound to 


eed 
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take into account. For instance, there is the despair which many a 
farmer must be whelmed in on the extinction of hopes never to be 
trusted again ; since it is clear that (in this climate !) it is a chance 
now whether the poorest of harvests may not have to be sold at 
the lowest of prices. Upon this discovery, resolve to try no more. 
Upon that resolve, farms abandoned by men not utterly ruined, as 
well as by men who break down under “the last straw.” Upon 
that consequence, more land known to be out of cultivation in 
England, and therefore more foreign competition to throw food-stufts 
into the British market, whereby all men of sense are discouraged 
from venturing on those farms again. There is as much certainty 
in consequences like these as in any that can be proved by « and 
y; but if we take those which more nearly touch the scientitic 
mind, it will be seen that they are assuming proportions of alarming 
magnitude. 

No doubt, uncircumscribed Free Trade in food-stufts has its bene- 
tits, direct and indirect; but what is the estimate of its drawbacks 
at the present moment, and what do they promise to amount to 
before the end of the century? The farmers’ capital and savings : 
how much of that has gone within the last twenty years? Or does 
it exist, perchance, “fructifying in the pockets” of their fellow- 
countrymen / And if so, where are we to look for it, and how shall 
we know it when we see it? Land-values, | suppose, would be 
ranked with other values by any economist: perhaps placed above 
other values by some, as seems reasonable. What is the loss upon 
them already? What is the loss likely to be in the uncontrollable and 
not improbable event of one more harvest, next year, like that. which 
is described in the quotation above’? Already it must be a pro- 
digious loss; and perhaps I am not wrong in suggesting that, as it 
is a loss that exists, is increasing, and threatens to be permanent, it 
inust not be compared, when we take stock of our condition and 
prospects, with advantages that huve been, and the remains of 
which do not promise to increase so much. Taken in simple sum, 
however, the “ shrinkage” in land values and rents must be enormous 
even now. This, of course, means a correspondingly diminished 
capability of purchasing commodities of either home or foreign 
production; and when to that shrinkage is added the falling-off in 
consumption which results from the tenant-farmer’s dwindled 
profits, what must the difference be to Trade? To be sure, it is only 
a drawback; but though there is some acknowledgment that a 
trade depression due to tariff wars is sure to be deepened by the 
farmer’s new precipitation into poverty, where do we find amongst 
Free Traders an adequate avowal of what that drawback 
amounts to? Yet, since neither Free Trade nor Protection can 
pretend to be anything more than expedients, differing in value at 
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different times and in different places, there is no respectable rea- 
son for the evasion of such facts. 

Many considerations of importance I am obliged to pass over; but 
it is necessary to insist, howsoever briefly, on two points of extreme 
moment. One of them is the flocking of the rural population into 
towns; the other our food supply, viewed under the light of the 
immense competition amongst foreign nations for trade. As to the 
first matter, we are all agreed that it is a most formidable evil and 
pregnant with grave consequences. It would be so if the future of 
trade in England were brighter than it is; but when we look to the 
facts we see that while wages are falling, and some of our most 
important industries seem coming to a positive stand, then it is 
that agriculture receives another blow which must drive its 
labourers into the towns in greater numbers than before. If 
nothing can be done to check this evil, amongst the rest, it must 
be endured of course. But, we may depend upon it, it is no trifle, 
nor would it be if nothing like a “social upheaval” was to be 
feared; and as matters stand there is no likelihood that the 
migration from village to city will be checked. How is the land to 
be employed where wheat cultivation is thrown up? Grazing was 
to be the paying substitute—a certain thing ;—grazing has been 
gone into, and it is about as profitable this year as the corn crop. 
Fruit-growing was recommended as the true way of salvation, 
together with the rearing of poultry; but the British farmer could 
do nothing with either; and though it is argued that he would 
make an excellent business of such produce if he were not so 
stupid, I beg to offer upon that a remark that demands some 
emphasis: <A people is to be taken by its statesmen for what it is— 
stupid or otherwise. Stupid or otherwise, the best must be done 
for it that can be done; and if, for example, the farming population 
of these islands could prosper on the rearing of chickens but for 
its ineptitude in that branch of culture, that is no sufficient reason 
for leaving it to the alternative of poultry or perdition. But dairy- 
farming might succeed, it was thought ; and with grazing, and the 
hen-coop, and the jam-pot all at a loss, dairy-farming does seem to 
have done better. But about the most hopeless speculation that 
ever found utterance is that “our greatest industry” might still 
hold its ground if, its more important products being given up to 
foreign competition, some minor ones received universal attention. 
Besides, Progress is not yet exhausted ; and farmers now hear, and 
may well believe, that before long milk will soon come from abroad 
in ice-blocks, and butter in refrigerated tons. It is not by dairy- 
farming that the rural population can be retained in the villages; 
quite the contrary result must happen; and, bad as it is, and 
abounding in portents of violent trouble, there is no holding it 
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back by any means yet proposed by Free Traders. The migration 
began at a walk, it is now at a run, it will presently break into a 
rush; and how much of a set-off is that to the once-preponderate 
benefits of absolute Free Trade ? 

The question of food-supply has really received a good deal of 
anxious attention—to small effect, however;—and yet, since every 
year increases our dependence on foreigners for food, every year sees 
the enhancement of a peril which may be long delayed but is un- 
speakably great. Whenever it presents itself (which may be twenty 
years hence or twenty months—we cannot choose) the continuance 
of Great Britain as a proud aud independent Kingdom will be 
settled between the June sunshine and the Autumn rains. That, 
however, is generally understood, I believe. And so, after repeating 
the question whether we have not here another drawback to the 
benefits of Free Trade, and after asking how its growing bulk com- 
pares with their dwindling remains, I must content myself with 
pointing to two facts: first, that as our dependence increases, the 
more it invites attack; and, secondly, that, considering the sheer 
necessity of most foreign Governments to feed their socially im- 
patient and army-taxed population with trade, and considering 
some other things which I must leave to the reader’s perceptions, a 
combination to stave off the Great War by dividing up our posses- 
sions is well within the range of possibility. If we had a yet 
stronger fleet the danger would be averted, no doubt; and then it 
would only remain to ask whether the extraordinary < st of pro- 
tecting our food-supplies on the sea does not also go to ‘lc debit of 
Free Trade ? 

And now let us take note of a very curious thing which I in- 
tended to mention earlier; for nothing can be more significant. It 
is this: For two or three years past—and most remarkably within 
the present year—there has been a universal expression of hope 
whenever the price of corn rose a little, and a general expression of 
regret when it was down again to the thirty-shilling level. Every- 
one must have observed this. It was common. Radicals and Free 
Traders, no less than “ farmers’ friends,” hailed every little rise in 
the price of wheat as a sign of prosperity, and mourned every fall 
as “very bad.” Again and again, the strongest, ablest, and most 
consistent Free Trade print in England has described the low prices 
of this season, whether as to corn or cattle, as deplorable; and in 
doing so gave voice to a universal feeling. But how is this? 
Surely, to bemoan low prices is ridiculous if cheapness for the con- 
sumer is the grand consideration (as “hard-shell” Free Traders 
maintain), and if he profits by more than the producer can possibly 
lose. Instead of lamenting the sale of wheat and beef and mutton 
in the markets at the lowest prices ever touched, Free Traders are 
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bound by all their principles to rejoice; and afterwards to pray 
that good wheat—no matter what the British harvest—may fall 
in future years from 29s. to 25s., or as much beneath that price as 
a beneficent Providence may think fit to direct. But they do not 
—neither they nor anybody else. 

Well, then, why not? The answer is a very open one, and we all 
know it. The theory of the consumer's benefit works well, no 
doubt, up to a certain, or rather an uncertain point : beyond it all is 
delusion and deceit. According to the theory, bread ought to be 
cheaper, must be cheaper, when wheat is at 29s. than when it is at 
35s.; but it is not. We read that cattle were never sold at such 
deplorably low prices as they have been lately. To the consumer this 
is romance: he pays as much for his beef as he did when beasts 
were far dearer, and when there were no importations of the 
Australian commodity. The vice of Protection is that it favours 
certain classes of traders at the expense of other members of the 
community. Nobody ever accused Free Trade of that vice; but 
when we look to butchers’ prices to the consumer, and bakers’ prices 
to the same; and when we then view the ruin that foreign compe- 
tition has brought on farms, rents, and land values, what can we 
conclude except that Free Trade might almost as well be Protec- 
tion so far as the food-consumer is aftected, and much better so far 
as “our greatest industry” is concerned? And here may be seen the 
explanation of the most pregnant fact—a fact full of many signiti- 
cances—that we are all cast down by the utter dejection of prices 
in the corn and cattle market, and that Free Traders make no more 
concealment of distress that those prices are no higher than other 
people do. 

[ leave much unsaid—much that | meant to say, having opinions 
to express, for one thing, of a more positive character as regards the 
future than appear here. What they are may be sufficiently indi- 
cated by a quotation from a Free Trade authority of original ex- 
traction and high distinction : “It is very evident that the state of 
agriculture ought to receive the serious attention of the Govern- 
ment.” And it is enough for the time, perhaps, to press home the 
fact which is stated in the title of this paper. Free Trade is a vari- 
able expedient, nothing else; and I[ think we see around us and 
before us warning enough and menace enough to cast off the truly 
ridiculous superstitions with which it has been invested, and con- 
sider without further delay what is the amount of expediency in 
Free Trade now. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
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THE difference of opinion that has arisen between Mr. Huxley and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison constitutes a question of which the settle- 
ment must be left to those gentlemen themselves. Any outsider 
seeking to pass judgment on the debate would be presumptuous. 
Besides, even if any outsider had power to pass a judgment which 
would be acceptable to the disputants, he would not, if he were a 
natural man rejoicing in the spectacle of battle, break silence 
on the issue between them. At a time when the laymen of 
philosophy have become languid, the warfare of Mr. Huxley and Mr. 
Harrison, as of two prophets thundering incompatible heterodoxies 
from rival mountains, is entertaining and stimulating. He who 
should wilfully spoil such a fight would proclaim himself 
devoid of true feeling for humanity.* On the showing of both 
gentlemen, however, the matters around which their rollicking 
rhetoric rages is of much concern to ordinary folk. Thus, whilst 
the ring is not invaded to the disturbance of the personal fight, a 
consideration of the problem out of which the episode has arisen is 
permissible. It may be even profitable. The proverb In vino veritas 
is not more clearly sound than the thought that those who are not 
clever enough to be unbelievers have a fair chance only when their 
enemies are differing among themselves. Mr. Harrison naively 
allows us to perceive that, with all their burning desire to get at 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, the modern 
thinkers who are at one to the extent of supposing themselves Agnos- 
tics are not above having a prudential etiquette of reticence. “Some 


* The emotions and the language of the prize-ring are not here out of place 
They are scientifically applicable to the affair with which we are dealing. Mr. 
Harrison is a Positivist, instead of a pugilist, merely because of the accident of 
birth ; and there never was a man more obviously in similar case than Mr. 
Huxley is. Both are fighters by nature. ‘“‘ Embryology,” Mr. Huxley says 
‘* proves that every higher form of individual life becomes what itis by a process of 
gradual differentiation from an extremely low form ” (Essays on Controverted Ques- 
tions, Prologue, p. 38). Any student of the Higher Embryology will perceive 
that if they had been born in another age Mr. Harrison and Mr. Huxley would 
have composed their different views of the universe by resorting to the method 
of Llaroyd and the man with the Palanquin., 
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years ago,” he tells us, “when my old friend Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen and I had a round or two (with regulation gloves), he said 
to me, in his jolly way, ‘[ meant to have had another turn with 
you; but I called to mind the old proverb—Dog should not bite 
dog.” * This anecdote is so suggestive that one may fairly hope to 
be excused for watching to see whether the dogs of war in the 
domain of Agnosticism do not, in their growling and snapping, 
“ give themselves away” to the lowly and despised non-Agnostics, 
whom they have made their common enemy. It is demonstrable, 
one thinks, that there are certain notable lapses of that sort in the 
controversy between Mr. Huxley and Mr. Harrison. Mr. Harrison 
avows that, “if Mr. Huxley sometimes forgets this first duty of the 
well-trained collie,” he himself bears it faithfully in mind. Well, 
we shall see. The well-trained collie of the Positivists may have 
the duty clearly enough in his mind; but one fears that the flock 
which is his particular charge, the sheep of Newton Hall, will think 
that their watch-dog has gone astray. 

Mr. Huxley,+ ruininating with special application to Mr. Harrison, 
avows that a Positivist is a silly person. Mr. Harrison,} in an elabo- 
rate answer, shows cause why Mr. Huxley should be regarded as “a 
rudimentary Positivist.” We are thus presented with a rudimentary 
syllogism which, to the unsophisticated perceptions of a certain Blue 
Jacket known to fame, would appear “not too politeful.” 
Politefulness, however, is not regarded by our advanced thinkers as 
a quality indispensable in scientific argument. They instinctively 
feel, apparently, that their “victorious analysis” would be rather hard 
put to it in the task of “cutting down churches, creeds, articles, sacred 
books, and hopes of heaven ”§ if they had to deport themselves with 
the manners of a dancing-master. This understanding between the 
high thinkers is of advantage to such of the lowly ones as are bold 
enough not to be sure, until they have looked into the matter, 
whether the thinking is as exact as it is high. It may be not un- 
reasonably construed as an invitation to cut into the game, if one feels 
inclined, without any more bowing and scraping before the exalted 
thinkers than those gentlemen deem necessary on their own part 
when they address themselves to the Deluge and the Gadarene Swine. 
Therefore, while Mr. Harrison and Mr. Huxley are saying “ You’re 
another,” and trying to settle which is which, we may allow ourselves 
to enquire, in their own spirit of gaiety, and hoping that our sincere 
respect for both will be taken for granted, whether either of them is 
anything at all. 


* ««Mr. Huxley’s Controversies.” The Fortnightly Review, p. 417. 
+ Controverted Questions. t The Fortnightly Review, October, 1892, 
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Writing in the Nineteenth Century a few months ago, Mr. Traill 
set forth the names of sixty gentlemen whom he took to be minor 
poets. Mr. Traill, however. was experienced enough in the ways of 
poets to know that each poet thinks there is only one poet on this 
earth; and so he took the precaution of anticipating an inevitable 
criticism. If these gentlemen “are not minor poets,” said he, 
“ what are they?” The querulous argument, which was unanswer- 
able in the case with which Mr. Traill was dealing, is applicable to 
the case of Mr. Huxley and Mr. Harrison. If these high thinkers 
are not Agnostics,* what are they ? The answer which was implied 
in Mr. Traill’s query gives us our cue. Even as the minor poets are 
poets certainly, but not exactly according to their own estimates, 
Mr. Huxley and Mr. Harrison are Agnostic beyond a doubt, but not 
in relation to the special subject to describe their attitude towards 
which Mr. Huxley invented, and Mr. Harrison accepts, the term. 
If this can be shown, both Mr. Huxley and Mr. Harrison should be 
grateful. To establish our proposition would be to carry on their 
own work. “The hold upon the public mind of venerable supersti- 
tions must,” says Mr. Harrison, speaking for both, “be shaken.” As 
a superstition is not meritorious merely because it is not venerable, 
it is well that brand-new superstitions should be treated to a shaking 
likewise. A little reflection will enable the New Shakers, the 
Agnostics and the Positivists who are in the world of scientific 
thought what Mrs. Girling and her associates were in the world of 
hysterical religion, to realize that they themselves are in parlous need 
of an awakening. 

There could be no more curious superstition, venerable or other, 
than the belief of. Mr. Huxley and of Mr. Harrison that they are 
Agnostics in relation to orthodox religion. Agnosticism, after all 
possible definitions of it have been summarized into a single state- 
ment, means, to those themselves who profess it, the attitude of 
thinkers who do not avow belief in what they cannot scientifi- 
cally prove.t The word, as Mr. Huxley tells us,t was invented by 
himself in the councils of the Metaphysical Society, “of green and 
pious memory,” to describe the state of mind of “the man without 
a rag of a label” of any other kind with which to cover himself. 


* This is quite a proper way of putting it. Mr. Huxley declines to be con- 
sidered a Positivist ; but Mr. Harrison, accepting the principle that the greater 
includes the less, declares himself an Agnostic. ‘* Agnosticism,” he writes, ‘‘is a 
stage, a negative stage, in the evolution of religion—a sound, essential, inevitable 
stage, just as was the Agnosticism of Descartes and of Bacon, when they swept 
away the cobwebs of scholastic and Aristotelian metaphysics, before they reached 
the tabula rasa for their own constructions” (p. 423 of his Essay). 


+ Mr. Harrison’s Essay, p. 421. 


} Controverted Questions; ** Agnosticism,” p. 356, 
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In short, he applied it to himself, in order to be differentiated 
from his colleagues, most of whom “were -ists of one sort or 
another.” That, if one may venture to say so, was an initial error 
of much fecundity. It was a vague assumption that an -ic among 
philosophers was on surer ground than any of the -ists with whom 
Mr. Huxley could not agree. Perhaps, of course, the assumption 
had to be let alone at the time when it was first made. It may be 
that Mr. Huxley really was in the attitude which he sought to 
define. Now, however, when he still calls himself an Agnostic, the 
word is as clearly inapplicable to Mr. Huxley as Primitive Wesleyan 
would have been inapplicable to Voltaire. The attitude of Mr. 
Huxley towards orthodox religion long ago ceased to be that of a 
man who does not know whether it is truth or untruth which 
orthodoxy proclaims. Mr. Huxley is no longer in doubt about 
that controverted question. Controverted Questions shows him 
to be sure that orthodoxy is the embodiment of almost unmiti- 
gated error. He affirms,* indeed, that for three centuries the 
Bible “ has been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest in 
English history; that it has become the national: epic of Britain 
and is as familiar, to gentle and simple, from John O’Groat’s House 
to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso once were to the Italians ; that it 
is written in the noblest and purest English and abounds in exquisite 
beauties of mere literary form: and, finally, that it forbids the veriest 
hind, who never left his village, to be ignorant of the existence of 
other countries and other civilizations, and of a great past, stretching 
back to the furthest limits of the oldest nations in the world.” He ad- 
inits,+also, that it has considerable merits as having been in old times 
“the Magna Churta of the poor and of the oppressed,” the instigator 
“of revolt against the worst forms of clerical and political despotism”; 
and as being in these times a corrective of “ trash about the rights 
of man.” On the other hand, he has not that respect for the Scrip- 
tures which the orthodox, whom he seeks to prove the victims of 
superstition, entertain. In his estimate, they are history, literature, 
only history which is false as regards many of its most important 
statements, such as those about the creation of the world, the creation 
of man, and the revelation of God’s will ; literature which is credit- 
able only in so far as it is magnificently imagined and exquisite in 
form. That estimate may be just. The Old Testament may be only 
a picturesque history, mainly false; the New Testament may be un- 
trustworthy. These matters, however, are not relevant to the question 
at present in hand. The only relevant fact is that Mr. Huxley’s Essays 
attempt an elaborate and comprehensive demonstration that when it 


* Controverted Questions: Prologue, p. 51, 


+ Ibid., p. 52. 
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is regarded as revealing God’s will the Bible is false,and that Christi- 
anity is an embodiment of falsehood. Now, holding those opinions, and 
calling himself an Agnostic, Mr. Huxley falls into an illogicality as 
striking as that of which he would instantly see himself to be guilty 
if, by a slip of the tongue, he called the Archbishop of Canterbury 
an Agnostic for not believing the religion of Confucius. It is not 
that he professes not to know. He professes to know that the 
books which purport to be a Revelation contain no revelation at all. 
To make this profession is not to be an Agnostic. It is to be as 
decided a Gnostic as any of the ancient thinkers who, professing to 
know much of which they were ignorant, now come within the 
range of Mr. Huxley’s scorn for having given themselves a pre- 
posterous name.* 

There are some signs that Mr. Harrison is not quite unconscious 
of the initial fallacy which lurks in Mr. Huxley’s -icism ; but he 
is so eager to be in the thick of the fray that he does not note such 
matters with the lucidity and the reflective leisure which should 
condition the methods of philosophers setting themselves to correct 
the thoughts of the world. He thinks Mr. Huxley’s account of 
Agnosticism “clear, complete, and, from a philosophical point of 
view, satisfactory.+ He says that Mr. Huxley “has every right to 
put his own meaning on the phrase, since he invented it himself 
for his own position.”t This argument makes it obvious that in 
certain matters he is ready to give generosity precedence over 
justice. “ Between ourselves, you know,” he seems to be saying to 
Mr. Huxley, “ we'll say nothing about the respect in which our com- 
mon -icism seems shaky. Let’s to the main point.” Then he 
makes haste to vindicate his own -ism, about which the battle is 
soon raging merrily. It is necessary to pull the disputants sharply 
up. The initial error which lurks in the word Agnostic germinates 
rapidly in the systems of both. Mr. Huxley has no right “to 
put his own meaning on the phrase.” No man has any right to 
put his own meaning on any phrase. If Mr. Huxley and Mr. Harrison 
were entitled to call themselves Agnostics, neither could object to 
General Booth calling himself a Redeemer; and, if they realize that 
the objection to the word is just, they have no more right to say 
that Agnosticism is “sound” than the Astronomer Royal has 
right to say that the earth is flat. Words should be used to mean 
what etymology or custom determines. If they are used in any other 
sense, the people to whom they are addressed are deceived, or at 
least confused. Of all men, those who profess to be strictly scientific 
in their methods should be very careful lest they “deceive with the 
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names of things.” The confusion is apt to be double. It is apt to 
be both subjective and objective. He who calls himself an Agnostic 
while he is really a Gnostic is pretty certain to make a medley of 
his own principles when, from stating the particular, he proceeds 
to expound the general. One has cause to fear that the moment 
Mr. Huxley quits the work of showing forth the fallacies of the 
biblical account of things, and sets out upon what may be regarded 
us comparatively constructive criticism, he begins to weave such a 
inedley. 

I.—Mr. Huxley does not always use the word Agnostic in a 
uniform sense. In his review of The Official Report of the Church 
Congress held at Manchester, in October, 1888,* we find him, in his 
refutation of Dr. Wace, who had contended that Agnostic was a 
misleading synonym for Jnfidel, applying the word Agnostic to 
define his attitude towards Christianity. Next, when we reach the 
fourth section of the same essay,+ in which he sums up the answer to 
his most notable critics, we become aware that in vindicating Agnos- 
ticism he is defining his attitude towards the Infinite, of which 
Christianity is merely an interpretation. This causes a confusion so 
serious that Mr. Huxley should hesitate before allowing himself to be 
openly scornful of the poor souls who have been unable to hold Agnos- 
ticism in the unquestioning respect which they bestow upon the 
Multiplication Table and other self-evident propositions. They, and 
even the Principal of King’s College, may surely be excused in their 
misapprehensions of Mr. Huxley when Mr. Huxley has inconsistent 
apprehensions of himself. A critic of the Scriptures so exacting in 
the matter of verbal and philosophical unity is naturally assumed 
to be impeccable in his own use of words and tenets. If he pro- 
duces confusion by being unfaithful to his own canon, misappre- 
hensions are certain to arise, and he has only himself to blame 
when they find exasperating expression. 

That, however, does not exhaust our trouble about Agnosticism. 
[t has been shown that in seeking to define his attitude towards 
Christianity Mr. Huxley misnames himself when he says he is an 
Agnostic. In calling himself an Agnostic to define his attitude to- 
wards the Infinite, which he believes Christianity to misrepresent, 
he is almost as much in error. In the essay from which we have 
already quoted frequently, Mr. Huxley gives us an interesting 
chapter of autobiography.{ He was born into a life of strict ortho- 
doxy; but in early years, “a dreamer and speculator of the first 
water,” he was so much impressed by Guizot’s History of Civiliza- 
tion, and by Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy of the Uncondi- 
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tioned, that he found himself, before he had reached intellectua: 
maturity, growing into the belief that the possibilities of attaining 
knowledge of things beyond the realm of the natural were truly and 
finally measured by the saying of Kant, in the Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, that “the greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philo- 
sophy of pure reason is, after all, merely negative, since it serves not 
as an organon for the enlargement [of knowledge], but as a discipline 
for its delimitation, and, instead of discovering truth, has only 
the modest merit of preventing error.” Then, when he asked him- 
self whether he “ was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist ; a material- 
ist or an idealist ; a Christian or a freethinker,” he found that the 
more he learned and reflected the less ready was the answer; until, 
at last, he came to the conclusion that he had “neither art nor part 
with any of these denominations, except the last.” “The one thing 
in which most of these good people were agreed was the one thing 
in which I differed from them. They were quite sure they had 
attained a certain ‘ gnosis,—had, more or less successfully, solved 
the problem of existence,—while I was quite sure I had not, and had 
a pretty strong conviction that the problem was insoluble.” Now, 
this conviction, which has never been shaken, renders the use of the 
word Agnostic to detine one’s relation to the Infinite impossible to a 
clear logician. He who has such a conviction is not without an 
assumed knowledge of the Infinite. He has an assumed know- 
ledge of the most positive kind. He believes himself to 
know that the Infinite is unknowable. To know this is to know 
much. It is to know that, besides having never yet vouchsafed a 
revelation to man, God never will reveal Himself; incidentally, it is 
to affirm that the. process of Evolution, which Mr. Huxley believes 
to be a universal law, will stop short of rendering the intellect of man 
capable of ascertaining the nature and the will of God; it is not only 
to affirm that God has limitations, it is to define them; it is, indeed, 
to attirm that the Infinite is not infinite, for the power to which any- 
thing is impossible is clearly finite. 

If Mr. Huxley as a disciple of Kant had been complete, he would 
never have called himself an Agnostic. The great thinker’s warning 
that “the negative quantity in philosophy” is a momentous matter 
which we are apt to overlook would have saved him from that 
error. 

[1.—Mr. Huxley frequently adopts a method of reasoning which he 
has himself declared to be useless. He casually declares that the 
a priori method is fatally weak ;* yet he uses it whenever it suits 
his purpose or his whim. He uses it when, telling us that there 
never has been and never will be a Revelation, he informs us about 
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the nature, the past, and the future, of the Infinite. Near the be- 
ginning of this century Mr. Honeyman Gillespie, a very acute 
thinker too little known, wrote a striking book* to show that, as we 
cannot rid ourselves of the perception that infinity of space neces- 
sarily exists, and as infinity of space must be either a substance by 
itself or the mode of a substance, we are obliged to perceive that an 
Infinite being necessarily exists. Mr. Huxley’s method of cognoscing 
the Infinite is almost as distinctly @ priori as Mr. Gillespie’s. Mr. 
Gillespie starts from a subjective apprehension, the infinitude of 
space; Mr. Huxley starts from a similar apprehension, the eternity 
of the imperfections of man’s intellect. There is between the two 
thinkers the important difference that the reasoning of the one is in 
perfect order and that that of the other is as disorderly as it could 
possibly be. Mr. Gillespie’s premiss is a real premiss ; Mr. Huxley’s, 
which is at once a premiss and a conclusion, takes for granted the 
very thing which it is his part to prove. In short, Mr. Huxley’s 
reasoning about the Infinite is inexact, empirical, and, if we are to 
abide by scientific methods, of no more philosophical value than 
the opinions of a Plymouth Brother. Nevertheless, we are entitled 
to cite it as in contradiction to his own canon against the d@ priori 
method ; for, although there is no capacity in which it makes other 
than a poor appearance, it is directly opposed to the @ posteriori 
method. 

The confusion between the two methods of reasoning, an instance 
of which has just been noted, is to be found in many of Mr. Hux- 
ley’s most important propositions. He is constantly resorting to 
the method which he has himself disqualified. He discourses,+ 
for example, on “the reverence and love for the ethical ideal, and 
the desire to realize that ideal in life, which every man ought to 
feel.” Whence does he derive his ethical ideal? An ethical ideal 
which was a generalization on inductions from experience would be 
a new thing in idealism. It is apparently some such ideal to 
which Mr. Huxley alludes in the passage quoted; but it becomes 
obvious, in another passage, that the appearance is deceitful. It 
cannot be from the experience of humanity that the ethical ideal 
is derived: for, in showing cause why he declines the Positivist’s 
invitation “to worship humanity,” and why he would “just as soon 
bow down and worship the generalized conception of a ‘ wilderness 
of apes,” Mr. Huxley tells us that the experience of humanity 
has been entirely illusory. 


‘‘I know no study,” he writes, ‘which is so unutterably saddening as that 
of the evolution of humanity, as it is set forth in the annals of history. Out of 
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the darkness of prehistoric ages man emerges with the marks of his lowly origin 
strong upon him. He is a brute, only more intelligent than the other brutes, a 
blind prey to impulses, which as often as not lead him to destruction ; a victim to 
endless illusions, which make his mental existence a terror and a burden, and fill 
his physical life with barren toil and battle. He attains a certain degree of 
physical comfort, and develops a more or less workable theory of life, in such 
favourable situations as the plains of Mesopotamia or of Egypt, and then, for 
thousands and thousands of years, struggles, with varying fortunes, attended by 
infinite wickedness, bloodshed, and misery, to maintain himself at this point 
against the greed and the ambition of his fellow-men. He makes a point of killing 
and otherwise persecuting all those who first try to get him to move on ; and when 
he has moved on a step, foolishly confers post-mortem deification on his victims. 
He exactly repeats the process with all who want to move astep yet farther. And 
the best men of the best epochs are simply those who make the fewest blunders 
and commit the fewest sins.” * 


The experience of humanity as thus described must be rather 
refractory metal for the idealist @ posteriori. He who could induct 
an ideal from it would be an alchemist indeed. We may take it 
for granted, then, as Mr. Huxley, who flouts Positivism, cannot wish 
to be the Don Quixote of the Positivists’ faith, that it is not from the 
experience of humanity at large that his ethical ideal is derived. 
Now, if he does not derive it thence, either it must be derived from 
the experience of Mr. Huxley, of Mr. Huxley assumed by himself to 
be apart from and above the race, free from all its gross passions 
and its sins, liable to none of its errors of judgment; or, like ideals 
generally, it must be a product of what Kant called the categorical 
imperative, a product of that imperious intuition which transcends 
experience and regulates its teachings. If we have hit the mark 
with the conjecture set forth in the first alternative, Mr. Huxley, in 
letting us know that he has an ethical ideal to promulgate, an ideal 
which is not the product of the experience of humanity, is placing 
himself high above the mortals. He is assuming that he himself is 
God, or, at least, that he is a god in relation to men. That cannot 
be, however: a god who is an agnostic is inconceivable. Clearly, 
then, it is the second alternative which we must adopt. If he does 
have an ethical ideal, Mr. Huxley must have derived it through 
intuition : his mind must have been at work @ priors. If he is mis- 
taken in the thought that he has an ideal, there is no more to be 
said; but if he is not mistaken, if his ideal is not one of the “end- 
less illusions” to which humanity has been victim, he must disclaim 
the system of philosophy with which he supplements the body of 
his destructive criticism, and realize that the name Agnostic is no 
more applicable to himself than it was applicable to Cardinal 
Newman. 

Mr. Huxley apprehends+ that Agnosticism will be the death of 
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Theology. Perhaps it will; but, if things do turn out so, Theology 
will have died of grief that Agnosticism committed suicide. 

III.—Apart from the systematic misapprehensions which we have 
arranged in categories, Mr. Huxley has misapprehensions which, 
arising casually as the exigencies of controversy vary, are traceable 
to no cause more definite than the instinct of the warrior rejoicing 
to fell his foes with whatever weapon comes first to hand. They 
are neither @ priori nor @ posteriori. They are ex cathedrd. They 
are not the less noteworthy on that account. 

His “strong conviction that, even on the most solemn and im- 
portant questions, men are apt to take cunning phrases for answers ”* 
is abundantly justified by his own performances. Is there occasion 
to make us imagine that Agnosticism is more than an empty and 
sterile condition of the mind? “This,” says Mr. Huxley, after one 
of his expositions of the matter, “I take to be the Agnostic 
faith."+ Has someone spoken, or thought of, “ Agnosticism being a 
distinctive faith”? “I have already shown,” says Mr. Huxley, 
“that it cannot possibly be anything of the kind.”t Does it happen 
that the fortunes of war oblige him to do battle at once with those 
who wish a faith and with those who wish to have none? 
“ Agnosticism, in fact,” says Mr. Huxley, “is not a creed, but a 
method.”§ These are strange discoveries in the writings of a man 
of science who quotes, as a counsel of perfection, the remark of “ the 
learned and fair-minded, as well as orthodox,” Dr. Alexander, in the 
Biblical Cyclopedia, that, “ though honest speech does not require 
that words should be used always and only in their etymological 
sense, it does require that they should not be used so as to affirm 
what the speaker knows to be false.” It is not for a moment to be 
thought that Mr. Huxley’s violations of this canon are more than 
inadvertencies innocent of all intention to take improper advantage 
in controversy ; but they are bad enough as they are. Mr. Huxley, 
who was “ quite dazed”) when Mr. Harrison spoke of “a purely 
mental conclusion,” as if there were conclusions which were not 
“ purely mental,” surely does the utmost possible to daze us all when 
he tells us that Agnosticism is a faith, that it is not a faith, and 
that it is neither the one nor the other, but a method. 

Mr. Huxley the prophet ex cathedré is, it is clear, as ditterent 
from Mr. Huxley the critic bound by the rules of Science as 
Paul the Apostle was different from Paul the persecutor of the 
Church. We have seen that in stating the genesis of Agnosticism he 
implicitly avowed a belief that Evolution itself is not potentially 
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sufficient to bridge the chasm between the finite intelligence and 
the Infinite. Now we are called upon to witness him promulgating 
a perception that the chasm may yet be bridged, and bridged by the 
very process which, to our surprise, we found him treating despite- 
fully. “If our intelligence can, in some matters, surely reproduce 
the past of thousands of years ago, and anticipate the! future, 
thousands of years hence, it is clearly,” Mr. Huxley writes, “ within 
the limits of possibility that some greater intellect, even, of the 
same order, may be able to mirror the whole past and the whole 
future.”* It is, that is to say, clearly possible that as Evolution goes 
on humanity itself may “ people the cosmos with entities, in ascend- 
ing scale, until we reach something practically indistinguishable 
from omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience.”+ Obviously, 
then, as the Prologue was written two or three years after the Essay 
on Agnosticism, Mr. Huxley spoke in haste when he set down his 
“ pretty strong conviction ” that the problem of which Christianity 
offered a solution “was insoluble.” In some cases he who speaks in 
haste repents at leisure; but we have no sign of repentance in Mr. 
Huxley. In discussing the matter of which this paragraph treats, 
a matter which embraces the whole “ Controverted Question,” he 
presents us, in the same volume, with two views, each of which 
flatly contradicts the other. The Prophet Mr. Huxley is as much 
at issue with Mr. Huxley the scientific critic as Mr. Huxley the 
natural man and warrior is at issue with Mr. Harrison. 

1V.—The truth seems to be that, whilst he is familiar with all the 
discoveries which are known as Physical Science, and incomparably 
gifted with the faculty of applying his great knowledge in criticism of 
orthodox theology, Mr. Huxley is essentially less a man of science and 
a critic than a man of moods and controversial impulse. The moment 
he quits his proper domain his perspicacity deserts him, his 
methodical precision gives way to facile empiricism, and he becomes 
a speculator as free from the governance of any principles of logic 
as we could find among the Positivists whom he derides. Still, 
throughout the kaleidoscopic medley of his brilliant philosophizing 
we can trace the trail of one persistent notion. Athwart the im- 
mensity of the universe, which seems to dominate all Mr. Huxley’s 
cognitions, humanity, a single species among the swarming species 
of a paltry planet, is to him utterly insignificant. Like Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, he beholds “space sown with rotatory islands, 
suns and worlds and the shards and wrecks of systems: some, like 
the sun, still blazing; some rotting, like the earth; others, like the 
moon, stable in desolation.”* All of these, with Mr. Stevenson, he 
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takes “to be made of something we call matter: a thing which no 
analysis can help us to conceive; to whose incredible properties no 
familiarity can reconcile our minds.”* Mr. Stevenson’s reflections 
on the subject are akin to those which control the moods of Mr. 
Huxley the philosopher.— 


‘** This stuff, when not purified by the lustration of fire, rots uncleanly into some- 
thing we call life ; seized through all its atoms with a pediculous malady ; swelling 
in tumours that become independent, sometimes even (by an abhorrent prodigy) 
locomotory ; one splitting into millions, millions cohering into one, as the malady 
proceeds through varying stages. This vital putrescence of the dust, used as we 
are to it, yet strikes us with occasional disgust. . . . In two main shapes this 
eruption covers the countenance of the earth: the animal and the vegetable : one 
in some degree the inversion of the other: the second rooted to the spot ; the first 
coming detached out of its natal mud, and scurrying abroad with the myriad 
feet of insects or towering into the heavens on the wings of birds: a thing so 
inconceivable that, if it be well considered, the heart stops. To what passes with 
the anchored vermin, we have littleclue. . . . Butof the locomotory, to which we 
ourselves belong, we can tell more. These share with us a thousand miracles: the 
miracles of sight, of hearing, of the projection of sound, things that bridge space ; 
the miracles of memory and reason, by which the present is conceived, and when 
it is gone, its image kept living in the brains of man and brute; the miracle of 
reproduction, with its imperious desires and staggering consequences. And, to 
put the last touch upon this mountain mass of the revolting and the inconceivable, 
all these prey upon each other, lives tearing other lives in pieces, cramming 
them inside themselves, and by that summary process, growing fat. . . . Mean- 
while our rotatory island loaded with predatory life, and more drenched with 
blood, both animal and vegetable, than ever mutinied ship, seuds through space 
with unimaginable speed, and turns alternate cheeks to the reverberation of a 
blazing world, ninety million miles away. What a monstrous spectre is this 
man, the disease of the agglutinated dust, lifting alternate feet or lying drugged 
with slumber ; killing, feeding, growing, bringing forth small copies of himself ; 
grown upon with hair like grass, fitted with eyes that move and glitter in his 
face ; a thing to set children screaming.” 


Of what consequence to the Controller of the universe can this 
puny creature be? of what value his speculations as to the pur- 
pose of the universe, and as to how it is controlled? Mr. Huxley 
is never quite so outspoken as Mr. Stevenson. To be so would be 
to declare his own criticisms and speculations, as well as the criti- 
cisms and speculations of all other men, preposterous and futile. Mr. 
Huxley, however, when his dominant mood is upon him, goes very 
near to being as frank as Mr. Stevenson. He does so when, in the 
passage which we have quoted, he describes the Humanity which, 
he supposed, Mr. Harrison had invited him to worship ; and he does 
so, in calmer language, when, sketching the progress of Scientific 
Criticism, he speaks of the reduction of the solar system itself “to 
one of millions of groups of like cosmic specks, circling, at un- 
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and dismisses “the supernaturalistic theories of the duration of the 
earth and of the life upon it” as being “as inadequate as those of 
its relative dimensions and importance had been” * to men before 
Science had opened and illumined their minds. This subjugation 
of the mind by the overwhelming apprehension of the Infinite is 
not new. All serious thinkers have experienced it. It has not 
always, however, had the same result. When Carlyle contemplated 
“ the eternal stars above and the moral sense within,” he was filled 
with a splendid optimism: it seemed to him that man harmoni- 
ously shared the majesty of the universe. When Mr. Huxley is 
under the same spell, the result, as in Mr. Stevenson’s case, 
is vicarious abasement, the surrender, in behalf of himself and of 
his race, of paralyzed intellect: of what significance is man, the 
urogant progeny of the agglutinated dust, in the unimaginable 
splendour of the universe? 

Now, these thoughts of Mr. Carlyle and of Mr. Huxley are 
thoughts which all humble minds can sympathetically understand ; 
but they are thoughts which only humble minds, the minds of men 
who have no philosophy to expound, are entitled to proclaim. In 
the cases of both Mr. Carlyle and of Mr. Huxley they are, when 
they are proclaimed, an unfair attack upon religion. At the in- 
stance of the optimist, they dissolve all religions into Deism; at 
the instance of the pessimist, they dissolve all religions into vain 
illusion. They are unfair because they are unscientific. Religion 
cannot expect to escape attack; but it is entitled to expect that 
when men of science attack it they will consider its fundamental 
propositions, and not beg the question by applying to it the unin- 
telligent truculence of a panic. One of those fundamental propo- 
sitions is that the size of man, humanity’s quantitative minuteness, 
and the fact that the planet which it inhabits is as a mere speck in 
the firmament, have no bearing on the case. The mode of argument 
which is implicit both in Deism and in Atheism implies, or should 
imply, that man would be justified in having a religion if only he 
were much larger than he is. This implicit argument is absurd. 
If every man were as large as the earth, or as the sun; if every man 
lived isolated in the air, and were as independent of the planets as 
the solar system is heedless of the building or the removal of a 
house in the Strand; if all the firmaments were resplendent with 
countless milky ways of men, the conditions of the problem of 
religion would not be modified. The entire race of men would still 
be as nothing in contrast with the Infinite. Men would be even 
less than as puffs of dust in adesert. The Infinite can never even in 
imagination be coerced into any measurable relationship. It is 
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eternally supreme in a sense to which no known or conceivable 
supremacy affords the slightest suggestion of an analogy. Thus, if any- 
thing at all is of concern to the Infinite, the puniest of men is of as 
much importance as the mightiest system of stars. The problem 
of religion, then, is exactly as it was before it was touched by the 
moody imaginings of such men as Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Huxley, 
which are as unphilosophical and as unscientific as the fantasies of 
the demented. No man professing to have his speculations under 
governance of the laws of thought has any right to traffic in 
such imaginings at all. Besides luring us into the domain 
of the unthinkable to confound us with a terrorising sophism, 
the man of science who even states them is engaged in a wanton 
begging of his own question. What is it that perceives 
humanity to be indefinably contemptible? Why, it is the intellect 
of man himself: the very intellect which at another time, and in 
another mood, conceives man to be indetinably important. If that 
conception is untrustworthy, the other, which is not really less 
arrogant, also is untrustworthy; for both have the same source. 
There can be neither science nor philosophy if the intellect is to 
be allowed to become disgusted with itself, and to declare itself, 
pettishly, invalid. 

It would be easy to show that Positivism is as shifty, as illusory, 
as grotesque a confounding of the problem which it professes to 
solve, the problem of the relation of man to God and to his fellows, 
as Agnosticism has been shown to be. At present, however, there 
is less need to do so than there may be on some other occasion. As 
Mr. Harrison admits that Agnosticism is “a sound, essential, 
inevitable stage in the evolution” of which Positivism is the 
outcome, the criticism of Agnosticism is a criticism of Positivism 
also. Positivism suffers from whatever arguments are valid 
against Agnosticism. It has, of course, propositions of its own, and 
these are entitled to be considered separately ; but meanwhile, in 
order to complete the task at present in hand, it is only necessary 
to set forth how Positivism looks in the estimate of the thinker 
whose system it has succeeded. 

Mr. Huxley declares that the historian of religion in the twentieth 
century will, when writing about the nineteenth, say that “the most 
curious and instructive events in the religious history” of that 
century were “ the rise and progress of two new sects called Mormons 
and Positivists.”* The memory of the Mormons is to have a liberal 
share of the historian’s amused condemnation. Of the Positivists 
the historian is to say that 
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‘‘This sect arose much about the same time as that of the Mormons, in the 
upper and most instructed stratum of the quick-witted, sceptical population of 
Paris. The founder, Auguste Comte, was a teacher of mathematics, but of no 
eminence in that department of knowledge, and with nothing but an amateur’s 
acquaintance with physical, chemical, and biological science. His works are re- 
pulsive on account of the dull diffuseness of their style, and a certain air, as of 
a superior person, which characterises them; but nevertheless they contain 
good things here and there. It would take too much space to reproduce in detail a 
system which proposes to regulate all human life by the promulgation of a Gen- 
tile Leviticus. Suffice it to say, that M. Comte may be described as a syncretic, 
who, like the Gnosties of early Church history, attempted to combine the sub- 
stance of imperfectly comprehended contemporary science with the form of Roman 
Christianity. It may be that this is the reason why his disciples were so very 
angry with some obscure people called Agnostics, whose views, if we may judge 
by the account left in the works of a great Positivist controversial writer, were 
very absurd. To put the matter briefly, M. Comte, finding Christianity and 
Science at daggers drawn, seems to have said to Science, ‘ You find Christianity 
rotten at the core,do you? Well, I will scoop out the inside of it.’ And to 
Romanism : ‘ You find Science mere dry light—cold and bare. Well, I will put 
your shell over it, and so, as schoolboys make a spectre out of a turnip and a 
tallow candle, behold the new religion of Humanity complete!’ Unfortunately, 
neither the Romanists nor the people who were something more than amateurs of 
the science could be got to worship M. Comte’s new idol properly ” ; 


and, although Positivism had in France “the advocacy of one dis- 
tinguished man of letters and one of science,” and in England 


“one or two most learned and eloquent apostles,” its disciples were 
never more than “several score,” who might have been done to 
death if they had not lived in a feeling age. 

The historian, however, is not to stop there. In the second 
edition of his great work he is to say that after the issue of the 
tirst edition he learned something more about the genesis of Posi- 
tivism. “It now -appears,” he is to write, “that the Positivists, 
who were wroth against the Agnostics, were in a sense the children 
of the Agnostics. What we have heard of the manner in which 
they spoke of their parents inclines us to believe that they were 
very unnatural children. But there is some reason for thinking 
that they suffered severely from certain sins of their fathers. The 
eminent scholar and philosopher who leads the Liberal Party 
has been devoting the leisure of the Recess to compiling his 
recollections of the fin-de-siécle period in which these curious 
sects flourished, in order to see in what respects that period 
characteristically differed from the fin-de-siécle time through which 
we are now passing. He was, it seems, a contemporary of Mr. 
Huxley, the founder of Agnosticism. Mr. Huxley, it is said, was 
not by any means an admirer of his; and so, as the venerable 
statesman is human after all, it is just possible that in what he has 
written about Agnosticism there may be an unavoidable touch of 
the personal equation. With this reserve, we will state, in the 
great archzeologist’s own words, his estimate of Agnosticism. (The 
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passage is to be found in Vol. LVI, Chap. LXXL., of Gleanings 
of My Second Centwry.) ‘This strange philosophy, he writes, 
‘which was one of the intellectual phenomena of my early 
days, cannot be vividly explained to minds which have so long 
since parted from the conditions which gave rise to it. But 
perhaps some approximate understanding of it may be gleaned, 
indirectly, from two stories of my younger days, supplemented 
by such exegetical comments as memory may inspire me to 
offer. It used to be said that Agnosticism never got beyond 
the possibility of being roughly summed up as follows: “ What’s 
Agnosticism?” the world asked of Mr. Huxley. “Agnosticism,” 
Mr. Huxley answered,“is knowing all about The Unknow- 
able.” Mr. Huxley himself would not admit that this was 
a proper statement of the case. He used to say that he never 
liked to speak about “The Unknowable,” and he always wished us to 
understand that he conceived himself not to be on terms of ac- 
quaintanceship with it. But in this matter, as in most others, the 
voice of the people, it seemed to me, was in the right. For Mr. 
Huxley was so assiduously given to telling us all that what we knew 
of the Infinite was not the truth, we could not but feel that he him- 
self must have much knowledge of it—special knowledge, even :— 
for how otherwise could he tell that our own was not knowledge at 
all? Certain it is that much Gnosticism was fraught into the 
texture of his Agnosticism. Extremes meet: and to know what 
the Infinite is not—this is really to know what it is; for the imagina- 
tion which can acquire, through Physical Science, or through any 
other means, the whole conceivable body of negative knowledge, 
must needs have the possible positive knowledge in something more 
than surmise. In point of fact, Mr. Huxley did undoubtedly have 
his mind in this condition. His works—most notably one called 
Controverted Questions—contained as many dogmas about the In- 
finite—inferential dogmas, I admit; but still dogmas unmistak- 
able: the dogmas, positive dogmas (though mainly metaphysical), 
which, by a law as absolute as that under which the angles of a 
triangle invariably equal two right angles, are involved in all nega- 
tions—his works contained as many dogmas about the Infinite as 
were to be found in the Orthodoxy against which they were directed. 
Yet Mr. Huxley went on avowing himself an Agnostic: which 
brings to my memory a certain curiously analogous episode. 
The story is one which I could not well have told in 
printed words offered to the gaze of all men, at the time. 
For it is a study in the Embryology of Rationalism ; and, therefore, 
necessarily, there is language in it which would have brought a blush 
to the cheeks of the sensitive. If, for any cause, I had been obliged 
to publish it last century, I should have had to warn all villa- 
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residents, all those that dwelt in Toynbee Hall, and the entire 
population of Clapham, to skip the paragraph which contained it ; 
but the language alluded to will now, at this long distance of time, 
be as little offensive as faded rose-leaves, to all but philologists, who, 
of course, are incapable of being shocked. A hundred years ago, 
two members of the proletariat, then in its eager infancy, were 
journeying through Tottenham Court Road in an omnibus. Both 
were reading evening newspapers. “’Ere, Bill,” said one to the 
other. “ Wot’s this about One man one Vote they’re all a-talkin’ of ? 
I can’t mgke it out.” “No?” answered the other. “It’s quite 
simple. It’s just this (speaking in a slow, expository manner, with 
emphasis on every syllable)—One man, one vote.” 
(After all, I leave the sanguinary adjective to be imagined). 
“Oh, I see,” said the enquirer, enlightened immediately. Nothing 
new had been told the good man: how, then, had his understand- 
ing been awakened? Simply, through the magic of a topical word, 
by emphasis: emphasis, which, as [ myself frequently found in my 
own humbler experience, in practical affairs, was at that time the 
inain instrument in producing cognitions, in oneself or in those 
whom one addressed. Between the proletary and Mr. Huxley there 
was a great gulf; yet, it is clear, their methods of cognition were 
merely different stages in the evolution of what came to be known 
as Rationalism. Understanding was brought to the mind of the 
proletary by the repetition, with a word extra, of the phrase which 
had bewildered him. Mr. Huxley merely used the proletary’s pro- 
cess inverted. The proletary gained positive knowledge through 
an emphatic affirmation. Mr. Huxley attained negation of know- 
ledge by a similar act of mental dynamics. The bewilderment 
from which the man of science had suffered was removed when he 
addressed to himself a word which lacked intellectual elarity just 
as much as the proletary’s adjective. He convinced himself that the 
Infinite was unknowable by constantly affirming that, as he could 
not call himself a Gnostic, he must be an Agnostic. The Infinite 
had to adapt itself to Mr. Huxley’s concept; for otherwise Mr. 
Huxley could not construct a synthesis within which to feel at 
rest. The Infinite had to be unknowable, because, as Mr Hux- 
ley would otherwise be without “the rag of a label” to cover himself 
with, he had determined to call himself an Agnostic, and, having 
so determined, was, as an honest man, obliged to believe that he 
was one. Perceiving how the superstructure of Mr. Huxley’s system 
had arisen, I entertained a frequent doubt, I confess, as to what 
seemed to be the sound body and foundation of it : which leads me 
to another story. It is a story which tells against myself; but, as it 
is a tale of times long gone by, of times from my youthful failings in 
which I have, I earnestly trust, in some measure emancipated myself, 
there can be little harm in repeating it. Once, at a dinner party, I 
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sat next a gentleman from Japan. We conversed much, and about 
many things; and I flattered myself, I remember, with the thought 
that the gentleman had not been displeased at meeting me. But I 
heard, many years after, that, in its expression at least, his approval 
had been equivocal. It appears that next day a friend of his had 
asked him what he thought of me. “ Wonderful man,” he had 
answered, enthusiastically. ‘He talked to me about almost every 
subject, and knew everything about all of them, except Japan” 
Now, the obvious inference which would be drawn from the good 
Jap’s naive tribute of admiration—namely, that if experts in the 
other subjects had been sharing in our talk, there would have 
been many more exceptions from the affirmation of my knowledge 
—this inference was, 1 am now convinced, not altogether unjust. 
So much do I incline to that opinion, I feel I do no wrong to Mr. 
Huxley when I say that if the conditions of the controversy about 
Agnosticism, in which I had a humble share, had been equal, the 
collapse of his system might have been speedier and more complete. 
He knew all about everything—except logic. I think I may safely 
say that logic was the only department of human knowledge in 
regard to which he could truly apply to himself the name 
Agnostic. And I imagine that, if any of us at that time had 
been his equal in Biblical lore and in knowledge of Physical 
Science, we might have found that the impressiveness of his 
criticism of theology, which none of us were skilled enough 
to meet with confidence, was in some measure akin to the 
impressiveness of my own attainments in the eyes of the trusting 
Jap. —“ That,” the historian is to say, “is the only account of 
Agnosticism which we have in the living word of a contemporary 
of its founder. The curious phenomenon—a system of philosophy 
which was honeycombed with lacune of thought—and long 
since dissolved into the New Gnosticism, of which, as leader of the 
revival of the Greek Church in England, our venerable statesman 
is one of the foremost champions.” 


W. Eart Hopeson. 


A REMONSTRANCE WITH MR. JESSE COLLINGS. 


ir is well known that a newspaper entitled The Rurul World is 
the organ of Mr. Jesse Collings. As a Member of Parliament Mr. 
Collings has done splendid service to the Unionist cause. But he 
is regarded by a great many people also as the special champion 
of the agricultural labourer, and in this character the tone which 
he adopts is certainly less satisfactory. It is unfortunate that 
important public questions sometimes fall into the hands of 
men with only one idea—men who have never been accustomed 
to consider particular subjects in their connection with general 
principles, or to reflect on the harm that they may do by devoting 
themselves exclusively to the one in total disregard of the other. 
No one would wish to refuse to Mr. Jesse Collings the share of 
credit that is due to him for his advocacy of allotments and 
small holdings; though the attempt of The Rural World to repre- 
sent him as the founder of the movement in favour of them can 
only raise a smile in those who are familiar with the subject, and 
remember the promotion of allotments as long ago as 1844 or 1845 by 
Lord John Manners, now the Duke of Rutland. The Rural World 
does not confine itself to vague eulogy of Mr. Jesse Collings as the 
sole friend of the agricultural labourer; but in so many words it 
attributes all that has been done to provide allotments to the 
recent Allotment Act. On the 12th of August last it said that the 
allotment system had at last reached Wales. The writer might 
have learnt, from Lord Onslow’s book on Allotments, that this was 
not the case. As a matter of fact, there were nearly 500 allotments 
made at Holyhead from twenty to thirty-five years ago; there were 
sixty-one made by the late Lord Boston at Port Dinorwic, in Car- 
narvonshire ; and on the Vaynol estate, in the same county, there 
are 410 allotments, the great majority of which were made thirty 
to forty years ago. On the Penrhyn Estate there are 873 gar- 
dens attached to cottages from } to 4 an acre each, and 97 held 
separately ; there are 339 small holdings of from two to 20 acres, 
about half of which are of five acres. The Baron Hill estate has 
63 allotments at Beaumaris and 56 at Llangefni. 

The inaccuracy upon which I have touched is the most trivial 
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charge which | must make complaint against Mr. Collings and The 
Rural World. Myr. Collings is blind to the absurdity of combining 
with the patronage of the agricultural labourer the persistent mis- 
representation of those classes who form the only bulwark against 
the political dangers which he contemplates with so much anxiety 
—the classes without whom the rural life of England would lose 
many of the advantages which it still holds out to the peasantry. 

Mr. Collings, if he really understands the question with which 
his name is so intimately connected, should know well enough that 
misrepresentations of the clergy and gentry tending to weaken their 
influence, and to imperil their position, are not means to benefit the 
labourers in the long run, and that to make his columns a vehicle 
for the diffusion of mischievous agrarian theories is not to do the 
work of those to whose support he claims to be entitled. He may 
cling to the belief that The Rwral World is an antidote to the 
poisonous fallacies circulated by the Gladstonians ; but, even reckon- 
ing the leaflet of the Rev. Mr. Tuckwell, of Stockton, commented on 
by The Saturday Review in August last,I doubt if they have circu- 
lated anything more michievous or misleading than Professor 
Long’s article on “Tenant-right in England,” published in The 
Rural World of September 2. That article finds fault with what 
it calls the “ barren” Agricultural Holdings Act, for not giving com- 
pensation for food grown upon the farm as well as for purchased 
foods used for stock and converted into manure ; though this is pro- 
vided for under No. 23, Part IIL, of the Schedule of the Act of 
1888. The writer says that “thousands of our best British farms 
originally let at a few shillings an acre have been made what they 
are by the skill and at the expense of the occupier.” Then follows 
some inflammatory comment, very wide of the truth, since the 
farmer, who took waste land to cultivate when enclosures were made 
some sixty years ago or more, would make his bargain as to the 
length of time he was to have the land at a nominal rent, and the 
landowner would have supplied the fencing and draining mate- 
rial. Those not familiar with agricultural matters may come to a 
right conclusion by reading Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, the hero 
of which was a hard-headed man on affectionate terms with his 
Squire. The farmer thought that when he had “stubbed Thurnaby 
waste” he had done as good work as the parson’s one sermon 
a week. When he took it there was not “ feed ” for a cow, and now 
there were fourscore ewes upon it, and some of it was down in 
seed ; yet he regretted that a bit remained that he should not be 
able to reclaim. This is the common and usual course in such 
cases, and does not look like the injustice imagined and suggested 
by Professor Long. 

The spirit of Trades Unionism, which prevents good workmen 
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doing their best, has much to answer for throughout the country. It 
is corrupting the Army and the agricultural body. When there are 
candidates for a farm the best farmer is preferred, because good hus- 
bandry is expected of him ; good husbandry improves a farm which 
has been badly or indifferently farmed; the tenant reaps the im- 
mediate advantage of his good farming, and will probably be able to 
keep more stock on the farm than was kept before; his landlord 
will have to enlarge his buildings if they cannot contain the increased 
stock ; and at the next letting, but not before, the landowner will 
profit by it. Both landlord and tenant ought to aim at leaving 
the estate or the farm better than they found it. The conduct of 
those who act in an opposite sense is that of the man who buried his 
talent in a napkin. 

Mr. Collings has gone farther out of his way in order to write 
«bout Land Nationalization. He says that there have been Govern- 
ments which had not recognized orallowed of private property in land. 
It will hardly be believed that the Government referred to by the 
organ of Mr. Collings was that of the wild German tribes in the time 
of Julius Cresar. He omitted to say that Julius Ceesar ascribed this 
custom to the desire of making the German hardy in war, and that he 
says (Book VI., Chap. XXIV.), of some Gauls who had emigrated into 
Germany, that, although settled in a very fertile district, under this 
system they had been brought to the same state of poverty and want 
as the Germans. 

Last spring there was a case of egg-stealing at Hitchin promoted 
by dishonest dealers in game. Two men had been caught with 280 
pheasant and partridge eggs, chiefly the latter, in their possession ; 
and they were fined the full penalty of £70, “or two months’ im- 
prisonment.” If the fine had been less the game-dealers might 
have paid it, and no check given to this robbery and ruin of the 
shooting of a whole manor. The organ of Mr. Jesse Collings, in- 
stead of stating the case fairly, said that it did not wish to set class 
against class, but that such severity could not be tolerated for the 
sake of what the working classes call “ only a few game eggs.” The 
Editor of this paper is very slow at improving an occasion. If he 
had been wise he would have stated the case exactly, and have 
added: “It is evident there are no allotments at Hitchin, since 
there are so many idle hands ready for mischief.” 

At the beginning of this article I referred to the controversy 
as to the merits of allotments and as to those of small 
holdings. This controversy was between Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 
Jesse Collings. Mr. Chaplin thought that, whilst allotments 
did not require more capital than a spade and a_ packet 
of seeds, the prospects of agriculture did not extend much 
hope for the success of small farms, the occupiers of which 
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would have to pay interest on buildings as well as interest on four- 
tifths of the purchase money, which would probably equal or exceed 
the rent. Mr. Jesse Collings, on the other hand, was sanguine as to 
the possibility of labourers making a better use of the land than 
the farmers, who hitherto have raised larger crops per acre than 
have been raised elsewhere in Europe.” Mr. Jesse Collings thought 
nothing of the danger of starting the occupiers of those holdings 
under a burden greater than the reft at which they might farm the 
land. He induced the Government to alter the proportion of the 
purchase money to be paid down from three-fourths into four-fifths; 
and, to gratify another fad, that ‘of municipalization of land, he 
attempted to provide in the Bill that a portion of the purchase money 
should never be paid off, but that interest on it should be paid as a rent 
to the County Council. This amendment, fortunately, was rejected. 
It would have added much to the complication and expense of 
keeping County Council accounts ; the occupier of the small 
holding would never have been the absolute owner ; and he would 
have had to do his own repairs. The objections felt by Mr. Chaplin 
seem already to have proved to be well founded ; but he dropped 
them in deference to the wishes of others, and carried the Bill 
through honestly. Rather more than(two months ago Mr. Jesse 
Collings was of opinion that those who doubted that there is a 
demand for small holdings would be very soon undeceived. The Act 
has now been in force for some time; yet neither Mr. Jesse Collings’ 
organ nor the daily press has announced any applications under the 
Act. The fact is that, where circumstances permit small holdings 
to exist, there is already a considerable (perhaps a sufficient) 
number of them, but that in the counties where there are none, 
and where it might be desirable to have them, agriculture is so 
depressed that there is no money with which to work the 
Act, and no hope of its being profitable if it were worked. 
The Small Holdings Act has been passed under the idea, or the 
pretext, that it would keep labourers from flocking to the towns. 
Now, the only way to prevent that movement is to find the 
labourers work at good wages in the country, and that end can be 
gained only by making the cultivation of wheat profitable once 
more. The readers of The National Review will have learned, from 
Mr. Graham’s article in the October Number, how completely agri- 
culture is ruined by unrestricted importation; they are familiar, 
also, with the risk we run of starvation, and of surrender in 
the event of war, if our importation of food was interfered with 
or diminished. 

It has been said that the main purpose of the supporters of the 
Small Holdings Act was to catch votes, in which purpose they have 
not been successful. This is probably true: with the exception, first, 
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of Mr. Jesse Collings and his immediate friends, who are following 
theories without practical knowledge of the subject; and, with the 
exception, secondly, of the late Prime Minister, who supported the 
Act on the ground of the political advantage, which he had ad- 
vocated on former occasions, of increasing the number of freeholders, 
which would strengthen the power of resistance to the unjust im- 
position on land alone of the cost of education, roads, and other 
matters. Lord Salisbury, however, expressed, at Exeter, his belief 
that economic forces were against the experiment. 

I accepted these opinions of the late Prime Minister as outweigh- 
ing the disadvantages of small freeholds from an agricultural point 
of view, owing to their being often tilled in a negligent and 
slovenly manner; and I have done what was within my power to 
work and to test the Act by writing a letter to the Chairman of the 
Anglesey County Council, a copy of which is given below. 


STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


‘“*To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ANGLESEY County COUNCIL. 


“ Sir,—On the 28th July last, it was proposed at the County Council to 
enquire of the principal landowners of the County, and others, what lands 
they were prepared to sell or let for the purposes of the Small Holdings 
Act. This motion was lost ; and I think the Council acted wisely, since, 
apart from other reasons, the Act is not yet in force, and applications could 
not yet have been made to the County Council as required by the Act. 
Moreover, to send such letters to the landowners might have been in- 
vidious; and it would be simpler if, after applications have been made, 
the County Council were to announce that it was ready to receive offers 
of land. It might also advantageously instruct Mr. Dew and other 
auctioneers to give the Council early information of lands that they may 
be charged to sell.* 

‘“‘T will, however, imagine such a letter to have been sent to me, and 
with your leave will give the answer which I must have given to it if I 
had received it. 

“It is obvious that it would be no benefit to the community to displace 
one tenant for the purpose of putting in another ; so that there can be but 
few farms to sell to the County Council. I have one, however, of a little 
over 130 acres, so conveniently intersected by roads that it would be 
suitable for division into small holdings, and where the tenant could be 
reduced by degrees to the occupation of a small portion without injury. 
I enclose a map. 

“ T have already a few years ago sold twenty-eight farms to the tenants, 
and thirteen holdings to others, some of them relations of the tenants ; 


* Since this article was written, Mr. Dew has advertised the sale of 6,696 acres 
in ten parishes in Anglesey, and 5,226 acres in three parishes in Carnarvonshire, 
of the Baron Hill Estate. 
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and in a few cases farms were offered to the tenants, and, as they had not 
sufficient means to purchase them, the matter dropped. 

“T have lately renewed the offer, by my agent, the Rector, and myself, 
to those tenants, and have informed them that they might avail them- 
selves of the new Small Holdings Act ; and I should be glad if some of 
them had accepted, in order to see how the Act is worked ; but they have 
refused, and prefer to remain as they are. 

“ Although I have sold about forty small holdings, and invested the 
purchase money in comparatively larger farms, yet the larger portion of my 
property in Anglesey is still divided into small holdings ; and I could not 
sell any of the large farms—because of their residential value to me, and 
because in nearly all of them I have enlarged either the dwelling-houses 
or the buildings, and in several cases put up entirely new houses without 
increasing the rent, and this outlay would be sacrificed, and, unless the 
County Council were to buy farms with worn-out houses and buildings 
which must in any case come down, it could likewise not afford to sacrifice 
existing buildings and to erect new ones for small holdings. 

“So many of my tenants have been successful at all the agricultural 
shows that I am fully convinced that the proportion of larger farms 
which I happen to possess are necessary for good agriculture and its 
improvement, and also as encouragement for the smaller farmers to 
endeavour to rise from a small holding to a larger one. 

“They are also necessary for the supply of County Councillors and Poor 
Law Guardians. After the election of the first County Council one of 
my tenants wrote to me that I had more County Councillors on my 
property than any other landowner in Anglesey. I think I had six. This 
was my luck, and I do not claim any credit for it, as I had not educated 
them for that purpose. 

“ But, as we have a County Council, it is necessary that a sufficient 
number of large farms should be preserved, or else the agricultural 
interest will suffer, if the Council were almost entirely composed of 
lawyers and auctioneers. In the first County Council there were too 
many doctors; and the patients at one time thought they were neglected, 
and the medical men who are_most devoted to their profession and most 
desirous to succeed in it are not likely in future to seek election in the 
Council in such numbers. 

“If prices had not been so reduced by unrestricted imports, the Small 
Holdings Act would not have been thought of, and unless prices improve 
few will avail themselves of this Act. 

“ Yours, ete. 

“ Peurhos, Holyhead, 

“September 30, 1892.” 


THE GENERAL CHAPTER OF THE JESUITS. 


To the public at large the election of the General of the Society 
of Jesus, which was made on the 2nd of October by the Chapter* 
assembled at Loyola, in the north of Spain, was interesting mainly 
on account of its secrecy. Day after day there were new rumours. 
as to the place and the time of the meeting. Once it was positively 
stated that the Noviciate at Roehampton was to be the scene; and 
men began to speculate on the possibility of an Englishman being 
elected, and on the consequences of infusing English ideas into the 
government of the mysterious and powerful body. Greek met 
Gireek, however; and the newspaper reporter was batHed by the 
Jesuit, who, if he knows anything, knows how to hold his tongue. 
It was not until the news of the election of Father Martin had 
been telegraphed to the Pope and made public that, even in the 
neighbourhood of the College of Loyola, men knew that the 
Chapter, consisting of about eighty Fathers, collected from all 
parts of the world, had assembled there. To the English people 
such secrecy confirms the traditional notion that the Jesuit is a 
wily intriguer delighting in mystery both for its own sake and 
as a cloak for plans and actions which he dare not publish. 
When we consider the prevalent ignorance as to the nature 
and the working of the Catholic Church, and notably the lack of 
knowledge about what may be called its Imperial Guard, the 
Society of Jesus, such suspicion deserves scant courtesy from intelli- 
gent Catholics. It may be doubted whether the majority of Eng- 
lishmen know even that the Jesuits are all men. An educated lady, a 
cousin of the writer, was talking with him about the difficulty of get- 
ting good servants, and related how one maid, well recommended and 
apparently respectable, had behaved in such a strange way that “ we 
really concluded that she must be a Jesuit, and sent her off” Cer- 
tainly only a small minority know that the Society of Jesus is an order 
of clerics, priests and students for the priesthood, with lay-brothers 
for menial work, bound together by community of dress, of law, and 
of religious vows, of very limited numbers—the whole order at the 

* The word actually in use in the Society is Congregation, Chapter is here 


used because it is familiar to English readers in connection with the assemblies of 
religious orders. 
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present day numbering between eleven and twelve thousand—but 
forming a splendid body of picked soldiers, ready to fight to the 
death for “The Greater Glory of God.” Promoting the “ Greater 
Glory of God” means, to the Jesuit, preventing sin, making men and 
women good and happy, and extending the spiritual sway of the 
body of doctrine, well-shapen, fair-hued, soul-satisfying, in the keep- 
ing of that Church in whose front rank he fights. The Jesuit 
must fight. Fighting is his vocation, and the justification of that 
iron discipline and “blind obedience” which the inconsistency of 
men extols in material warfare and condemns in the spiritual, call- 
ing the Six Hundred heroes and the victims of Pombal machines. 
It is in this keenness for battle that the reason for the secrecy with 
which the choice of a new commander has been conducted lies. 
Nearly every government in Europe is in one way or another at war 
with the Church of Rome : nearly every one has broken up the houses 
and banished the members of the Society of Jesus, and would have 
prevented, if it had been able, the peaceful meeting and deliberations 
of the Chapter. Allthe Italian and the French Provinces are dispersed: 
so is the German Province; and the Spanish Provinces have only with- 
in very recent years been allowed to reconstitute themselves after 
their dispersal by the revolution of ’48. Few of the South Ameri- 
can States allow a Jesuit to find foot-hold; but in the land of 
liberty on the other side of the isthmus four large and flourishing 
Provinces are rapidly swelling the influence of Catholicism. In 
spite of hard words, the Anglo-Saxon everywhere is the Jesuit’s 
best friend. He gives freedom and fair play, and that is all that the 
order asks. The German and the French members, who are 
numerously established in our land, maintain their national as well 
as their communal life, and are waiting patiently for the end of 
their exile. So tenacious of life is this indomitable company, the 
German Province has now. more members than it had before its 
expulsion from the Fatherland by the Falk Laws. That the French 
Provinces have suffered more, and the Italian much more, shows 
only that the French and the Italians are not so strong as the 
Teutons, and that, in particular, they are more susceptible to the 
hardships of our climate. The literary work done by these exiled 
yermans (not to speak of their missions in Bombay and elsewhere) 
is prodigious. Complete courses of Biblical criticism, voluminous 
histories of ecclesiastical affairs, works on dogmatic and moral theo- 
logy, treatises in all the sciences, philosophical and natural, pour 
from their industrious pens, and become standards among learned 
Catholics. 

The election of the General is the most important business of 
the Chapter; but it is not by any means the only business, nor 
the business that takes most time. The assembly is the supreme 
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deliberative and the only legislative body in the Society: the edicts 
of the General have of themselves the effects of temporary orders 
only. Even his executive authority is partially controlled by the 
recommendations and the instructions drawn up by thejChapter 
which has elected him. Thus, the whole state of the order has to 
be passed under review. The policy of the late General is discussed 
in so far as it emanated from his own discretion, and the recom- 
mendations for his successor are debated. The result of a session 
probably occupying months is a set of decrees to be published to 
the whole Society and added to the body of its laws. Besides, a 
great many questions and petitions with reference to particular 
wants and difficulties are sent up from every Province. In an 
organization embracing such a variety of occupations and of 
national circumstance and character, many obstacles to the strict 
observance of laws passed in former ages necessarily arise. Many 
differences of opinion as to the degree in which primitive severity 
ought to be adhered to, or moditied in favour of increased useful- 
ness, are discovered. Even undeniable abuses, marring the perfect 
symmetry and uniformity of Jesuit discipline, are admitted. If we 
consider the enormous difference between the character of the 
Englishman and that of the Italian, or even that of the Frenchman, 
it must be matter of wonder that a uniformity so nearly perfect has 
been maintained, and that more than 600 English gentlemen, and 
twice as many Americans, of more than average edycation, and a 
large proportion of them converts from Anglicanism, bear with 
enthusiasm the yoke of Ignatius Loyola. The English Jesuit, how- 
ever, remains an Englishman, with the independent character, the 
self-reliance, the ready but reasonable obedience, the hatred of 
humbug and meanness, the dread of over-credulity, the intense 
love of privacy, of the best English type. During the month of 
August one may easily see, in various parts of Great Britain, com- 
munities of Jesuits taking their annual seaside holiday. If the 
community is one of foreign exiles, their acine of a day’s enjoyment 
will be an excursion en nutsse, by road or by rail, taking railway 
stations and quiet country towns by storm with an invasion of forty 
or tifty broadcloth coats and Roman collars, every one talking and 
laughing at the utmost pitch of voice and with the greatest excite- 
ment of gesture, absolutely heedless of the open-mouthed amaze- 
ment of the bystanders; from which publicity that English com- 
panion of theirs, who, by order of superiors, has taken up his 
quarters with them, to learn a foreign tongue and to teach his 
own, shrinks with ill-concealed pain. How much more happy 
would he «be if he were off with the brethren of his own 
country among hills and streams, or sweeping along in a rowing- 
boat, or cutting the waves in a yacht, or playing cricket with 
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the townsmen! The trait, no doubt, is a trivial one; but it 
shows one of the bents of character which the Englishman 
has to keep within bounds, sometimes not without great effort, 
in order to be a thoroughly efficient unit in the cosmopolitan 
regiment. An Idea has marvellous power to break down the 
barriers of national and individual taste, and the Jesuit possesses in 
his very name an Idea which fills his imagination, and goads him 
with merciless remorse if he is not strenuous to be a true and 
worthy companion of Jesus. Nevertheless, the natural cleavage of 
mankind into Conservative and Liberal is found here as elsewhere. 
The problem of how to give the sons of the laity the best educa- 
tion in conformity with the requirements of the day is felt by the 
Jesuit as keenly as by any other educator. The claims of the old 
classical system, the claims of the modern languages, and the claims 
of natural science, all have their vindicators, whose opinions, although 
subordinate to the obedient carrying-out of the established system, 
and never leading to any division into parties, find public expression 
in the questions and petitions sent up to the Fathers assembled in 
Chapter. It is therefore always possible that when the deliberations 
have been brought to an end the Society may make, as it were, a 
new spurt in various directions, with improved methods and the 
ardour that is begotten by well-considered reform. 

The procedure of the General Chapter in its election of a General 
is much the same as that followed in the election of a Pope by the 
College of Cardinals. But the question may naturally be asked, 
How can men of so many different nationalities join in debate, when, 
after the voting in separate cells is finished and the election made, 
the Fathers meet for the subsequent deliberations? The answer is 
simple. They speak Latin. Latin is the official language of the 
order. To speak and write some kind of Latin is a necessity of life 
to the Jesuit. All his lectures in Philosophy and Theology are 
delivered, all his examinations held,in that tongue; and he has to 
sustain constant disputations in the idiom, if not of Cicero, at 
least of Thomas Aquinas. Thus, even the city man, who at the age 
of forty throws up his business and enters the Society, has to drill 
himself by heroic effort to expound subtle doctrines in a jargon 
which he knows to be making him a subject of intense amusement 
to the audience. Many of the humours of the lecture-room spring 
from this source: as when a disputant wishing to say that he will 
give his reason for a statement, forgets the future inflection of the 
first conjugation, and blurts out “dam rationem !” 

In order to understand the true place of the General Chapter in 
the Jesuit organization, it is necessary to take a brief glance at what 
we outsiders would call the Constitution of the Society. Such a 
suminary will not be void of interest to the general reader; for the 
system of polity combines with consummate art and marvellous 
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success the elements of the ideal commonwealth, democracy and 
strong government, individual effort and central control, scope for 
true leadership and checks upon arbitrary rule. 

1. THE Proressep.—The kernel of the Society of Jesus consists 
of the Professed Fathers. They alone take solemn vows, from 
which only the Pope can dispense; the simple vows of the rest are 
taken subject to the annulling power of the General. (That power is 
kept in constant use, purging out the dross from the pure gold by 
the dismissal of the unworthy and the release of the discontented.) 
A few of the chief offices are confined to the professed: notably 
those of the General, the Provincial (superior general of a Province), 
the Master of Novices and the Theological Professor. It would take 
an article even to summarize the steps by which the training of this 
picked corps is effected. Suffice it to say that anyone of satisfac- 
tory conduct has a right to be admitted to the solemn Profession if 
he is able to pass through the full seven-years course of Philosophy 
und Theology and undergo successfully a series of rigorous examin- 
ations ending with a two-hours fight with four examiners over the 
whole battlefield of biblical and ecclesiastical learning. This superior 
dignity, however, brings with it nothing of exemption or of privilege 
in communal life. Thus, the laity usually, and often even the 
younger generation in the Society itself, are ignorant whether a 
Jesuit priest is professed or not. 

2. THE ProvinctaL CHAPTER.—Besides the General Chapter of the 
whole order, each Province has its own Chapter, which is bound to 
meet every three years. A Province is a territorial unit of the 
Society, governed by an officer called the Provincial, who is ap- 
pointed by the General for a term of years. A country may have 
only one Province, as Great Britain ; or it may have four or five, as 
Spain. There are altogether twenty-two Provinces, besides three in- 
(dependent Missions not yet large enough to be erected into Provinces. 
The Provincial Chapter consists of forty Professed Fathers. The 
possessors of the privilege are determined by seniority of profession, 
In the ordinary triennial meetings deliberations of the same kind as 
those in connection with the greater assembly are carried on. When 
« General Chapter is expected, the Provincial Chapter, besides 
attending to other business, elects two Deputies to represent the 
Province along with the Provincial. Thus, the elective element in 
the General Chapter is twice as strong as the official. Rather, it is 
nearly twice as strong, for in addition to the Provincials there are 
tive ex-officio members. These are the Assistants, who live with the 
General, and represent the interests, and under him direct the govern- 
iment of each of the five great language-groups of Provinces—the 
Italian, the Spanish, the French, the German, and the English. At 
the top of a solitary hill at Fiesole, near Florence, the General of the 
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Society, his Assistants, and a few others, secretaries and lay-brothers, 
form a small community, more cut off from the world than any 
other in the Society, their whole time divided between prayer ancl 
the multifarious office work involved in the direction of the huge 
machine. They live there, in a country from which their comrades 
have been expelled, just as the Pope lives at Rome, under the arbi- 
trary sufferance of the Italian Government, to which it would be in- 
convenient, at least for the present, that they should dwell else- 
where. 

3. THE GENERAL CHaprer.—Most of the powers as well as the 
constitution of this assembly have been described already. What 
remains to be said about it will be told in connection with the 
supreme executive office of the order. 

4. THE GENERAL.—Anyone from among the Professed, of what- 
ever nationality, is eligible to this responsible and unenviable post, 
one that brings with it no human honour, or privilege, or glory : 
only the obligation of a stricter life, an infinity of toil, almost 
wholly solitary, and an ever-growing load of care and grief. The 
late General was a Swiss; his two predecessors were Belgian; the 
one before them, who saw the restoration of the Society by 
Pius VI. after its suppression by Clement XIV., was a Pole named 
Brzozowski; and the recently-elected General, Father Martin, is a 
Spaniard. The General is elected for life, and when infirm may 
appoint a Vicar. Father Martin was Vicar in the last years of the 
late superior. On the other hand, the tive Assistants can, if they 
see sufficient reason, summon a General Chapter on their own re- 
sponsibility, even against his wish; and this Chapter has power to 
depose him if convicted of unworthiness or of misrule. His powers 
are limited by the laws and customs of the order, which he can 
not change, or add to, or interpret in a sense binding upon his 
successors,—functions which are reserved to the General Chapter. 
Nevertheless, his powers are very extensive, and the action of the 
General permeates the whole body like a current of nervous fluid. 
He appoints all the Provincials, and all the Rectors of houses, 
colleges, and missions. He consults, by a fixed system, those who 
know who are the most suitable men; but the decision rests with 
him. Thus, all the nerve-centres (so to speak) are under his 
immediate control. All important transactions which have the 
character of changes, such as new foundations or translations of 
communities, new buildings, large tinancial investments, extensive 
modifications of any work or establishment, must have his sanction. 
All superiors, and others besides, have to send him several times a 
year full reports of manners and of events. He alone can grant 
or impose the cancelling of simple vows: he alone can judge 
whether there is reason grave enough. Moreover, the secrecy of 
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private correspondence between even the youngest members and 
their General is rigorously maintained, and such correspondence, 
when the ordinary means of help or redress happen to fail, is 
encouraged with paternal affection. This note of fatherliness 
runs through every relation of life between the Jesuit and all his 
superiors. He is expected to give them his full confidence, and in 
return he finds guidance, advice, protection, and, in the vast majority 
of cases, tender sympathy. The tone of command is hardly ever 
heard in the superior’s voice; the infliction of punishment is of the 
rarest occurrence, usually only when the subject begs it; and when 
imposed by authority no penalty more severely vindicates the majesty 
of the law than a short statement of the offence read in public 
from the refectory pulpit. Who can wonder that this splendid 
combination of power and sweetness captivates the young scholastic, 
and that as he grows older the image of “his mother the Society” 
becomes more and more personal in his heart, filling it with the 
love that casteth out fear? The Jesuit’s love of his order, however, 
is not braggart, or hysterical, or over-sensitive. The traditional 
folk-lore of Protestantism, in which he figures as a kind of were- 
wolf, causes him a smile of pity; nor can you give him a more 
hearty laugh than by putting into his hands some good downright 
no-popery onslaught in the pages of The Rock. 

The English delegates to the present Chapter are Father John 
Clayton, the Provincial, Father Peter Gallwey, and Father John 
Jones. Father Gallwey and Father Jones have been Provincials ; 
but they are not now in a position of authority. Father Gallwey is 
well-known in connection with the pulpit of Farm Street, London ; 
and Father Jones has been for many years at the College of St. 
Beuno, in North Wales, as Professor of Moral Theology. “Ah! of 
course !” someone will exclaim. “A casuist! fitting representative 
of the Jesuits!” “Yes: my dear Exeter-Hallite,” I should 
answer, “a casuist, if you will, but also one of the greatest lawyers 
in England. And pray, what is a barrister’s education but a course 
of casuistry, the laborious study of a multitude of cases in the 
hope of being able to foresee what is likely to be a judge’s decision 
in a similar case? By what weapon other than casuistry can the 
lawyer cut through the entangled knots of rights, wrongs, facts, 
and inferences, which come twisting themselves all along the line 
when the abstract principles and positive enactments of the law 
have to be applied to the concrete affairs of life? The only differ- 
ence is that his cases belong to a legal system of which the 
ordinary lay mind has some glimmering of a notion, whilst to the 
Protestant the vast body of jurisprudence familiar to Catholics in 
the working of the confessional is as if non-existent—not to speak 
of the Canon Law, the positive law of the Church, of which Protes- 
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tants know the name, but to which their own Church offers them 
no parity.” Yes: there is the difference. To the Protestant the 
realm of the spiritual is all anarchy and confusion. To apply the 
word Science to it would be ridiculous. How can there be science 
where there is liberty of private judgment? We know what the 
science of philology was like when there was private judgment in 
the making of etymologies, and can make a fair guess at what the 
science of geometry would become if the liberty of judgment as regards 
the laws of the syllogism, which is allowed in Protestant Theology, 
were extended to it. If anyone wishes to exercise his private judg- 
ment with reference to the laws of falling bodies, let him beware of 
doing so when he holds in his hands a piece of his wife’s valuable 
china. What does remain in this country of the science of religion 
and conscience is the heritage of the ages of authoritative teaching, 
and that heritage is being rapidly undermined by a multitude of 
rival idiosyncrasies. ‘To the Roman Catholic, especially to the Jesuit, 
the world of spirit is as real as the world of matter. It is nota 
shadowy Doré-like tract of haunted crag: it has all the beautiful 
distinctness of a background of the Old Masters. Eighteen centu- 
ries of unbroken study of the Bible and the Fathers, systematized by 
the aid of Philosophy, have made the notions of God, soul, grace, sin, 
Church, faith, and eternity, as clear and definite at least as those of 
universal attraction, conservation of energy, and evolution. Then, 
whilst sharing with other clerical bodies in the Catholic Church the 
ardour of speculative thought and historical research, the Jesuits 
have made the practical field of Natural Law their own in a special 
manner ; and their grasp of the great principles of right, obligation, 
responsibility, and excuse, and their methods of applying the rules 
of Natural, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Law, to the wants of daily 
action, are so profoundly scientific that it is no wonder they have 
been from their foundation the aristocracy of confessors. They are 
the lawyers of the Church, and their confessionals are the offices in 
which the deepest and most complicated secrets of the human breast 
are laid bare with perfect confidence. All these soul’s-physicians in 
England have been trained by Father Jones for many years. To 
him are sent by both bishops and clergy innumerable difficult cases 
that have actually been brought to the confessional (of course, the 
names are suppressed), cases the decision of which has been deferred 
for his opinion. His manner in solving a case in public disputations, 
his lucidity, his erudition, his firm grasp of principles, the clenching 
of every judgment with unanswerable argument, and with all this 
his aversion from rash or extreme views, would, if transferred to the 
Bench, make him one of the chief luminaries of the English Judiciary. 
He is universally beloved by his pupils, both for his extreme kindness 
in teaching and in examining and for the readiness with which he 
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will acknowledge himself mistaken in his answers to chance ques- 
tions or unforeseen difficulties, his “ feci errorem ” being a not unfre- 
quent prelude to the morning lecture. Of course, it is only to be 
expected that some readers will look upon all this as an outward 
show, a system of hypocrisy, a mask for depravity, a weapon of 
priestcraft to get hold of the minds of men for its own purposes. 
Is it not well known that the Jesuits uphold the maxim “The end 
justifies the means”? and how can there be any real system of moral 
law built upon such a foundation? To this appeal the writer 
opposes a fair challenge. Let the objector find, or produce the 
testimony of someone who has found, this oft-quoted maxim, 
either in those words or in any others, in any of the three great 
text-books of Moral Theology now exclusively used in the Society, 
the manuals of Gury, of Ballerini, and of Lehmkuhl. These 
works are all written in Latin; and so the reader may be saved 
much trouble by being honestly assured that no such maxim is to 
be found in them, and that, on the contrary, the idea that evil may 
be done in order that good may result is therein fully refuted. If 
this assurance be not sufficient, let him take lodgings for a time in 
or near St. Asaph, and attend for himself the lectures of the Jesuits, 
which by the rules of the order are open to all comers. 

No. Whatever hostility and repugnance the Jesuits may awaken 
in certain minds by their peculiar spirit, organization, and methods, 
anyone who knows anything about them must confess that they are 
virtuous men, and that their enormous influence is productive of 
virtue in others. When they are familiarly known it will be found 
that the majority are men of sanctity, chivalrous honour, and a 
cheerful serenity that weathers all storms and makes them the very 
best of boon companions. 


Ropert BEAUCLERK. 


LONDON FOG: A SCHEME TO ABOLISH IT. 


THE conservation of energy and the economy of natural effects are 
very apparent in the boundaries between the animal and the vege- 
table world. The carbon absorbed as animal food is oxidized. Then 
it is evolved from the lungs as carbon dioxide, and is in a perfect con- 
dition for reabsorption by the leaves of vegetables. The oxygen of 
the compound carbon dioxide has been set free for renewed reoxida- 
tion. Thecarbon thus absorbed by vegetables may be transformed 
into fruit or other food for animals. Thus we have, if the conditions 
are not interfered with by man, acontinuous exchange between animal 
and vegetable life. The cycle of natural actions, and their sequence, 
is regular and perfect. Interference is dangerous. Our methods of 
using carbonaceous fuel are particularly so. In the flame combustion 
of coal the oxidation of the carbon goes on just as if the material in 
its vegetable form had been consumed by animals. If in our use of 
coal the oxidation of the carbon were as perfect as the oxidation of 
the carbon by animal action, the carbon dioxide produced would be 
available for absorption by vegetables: but our methods are so im- 
perfect that, instead of producing carbon dioxide, we send into the pure 
air volumes of sooty particles which are poisonous to animals and to 
vegetables alike. Our error is particularly objectionable in Greater 
London. Over that mighty City, amid certain atmospheric condi- 
tions, the particles form a canopy that obstructs the passage of heat 
and of chemical rays from the centre of life, the sun. There is a 
lowering of the temperature, and animal vitality is diminished. 
Pure fog mist, such as we see in the country, does not seriously inter- 
fere with solar chemical energy. Mist is simply condensed vapour. 
When it is frozen the particles form storage for the deposition of 
particles of carbon or of sulphur: if the vapour is merely in con- 
densed watery particles, it absorbs the hydrocarbons and _ the 
sulphurous acid produced by imperfect combustion of bitumi- 
nous coals. The innocent mist is thus converted into the yellow-black 
fog known to the dwellers in London. 

The fog that enshrouded the town from November 1879 to the 
beginning of 1880 had serious results. The deaths from bron- 
chitis increased to 331 per cent. above the average; those from 
whooping-cough, to 231 per cent. During the fog of 1891-1892, 
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mortality increased almost as much. The particles prevent the 
perfect aération of the blood. Interfering with the interdiffusion of 
gases in the lungs, they impede the oxidation of the carbon, and 
in weak organisms they cause a loss of vital heat that frequently 
ends in death. The etiect of smoke fog on vegetables may be 
properly taken as an index of its effect on animals. Horticulturists 
in and around London tell us that whenever the fog appears buds 
drop and many flowers are destroyed. Country horticulturists, on 
the other hand, say that the white fogs do not injure even conserva- 
tory plants. The fogs of 1890, 1891, and 1892, were unusually 
serious in their effects on flowers and foliage. During recent years 
the blight caused by London fog extended to Maidstone, 30 miles 
away. It would seem, then, that the area of the smoke fog is 60 
miles in diameter. Thus, it is not London only that is concerned 
in our subject. 

Let us trace the genesis of the evil. In the year 1259 King 
Henry III. granted to certain persons in Newcastle the right of 
“ winning” coal, which was shipped to the port of London. Within 
half a century coal was in wide use. In 1306 Parliament com- 
plained to the King of the noxious vapours with which coal fires 
polluted the atmosphere. The use of coal was forbidden, and a man 
suffered death for having disobeyed the proclamation. The Royal 
edict, unhappily, gradually fell into abeyance. The matter, 
however, has had the consideration of Parliament within recent 
times: in 1829, in 1843, in 1853, in 1875, and in 1887. Commis- 
sions enquired into the evil, and sought means to abolish it. The 
efforts of Parliament have had no effect. The damage wrought by 
fog increases year by year. In criticising the Bill brought forward 
last Session by Lord Campbell, Lord Salisbury spoke of gas as a 
substitute for coal. In doing so, he indicated, I think, the only 
cure. It has been shown that the obnoxious characteristics of the 
smoke fog are essentially due to the presence of the hydrocarbon and 
the sulphurous constituents of the coal generally used. Therefore, 
if the solid coal is to be used, without production of smoke, it must 
be as free as possible from the constituents named. The solid 
fuels, having the specified quality, and composed of pure carbon 
and ash or clinker, are (1) the non-sulphurous anthracite, (2) the 
non-sulphurous charcoal, and (3) the non-sulphurous coke. An- 
thracite unfortunately, is not favoured by householders. Being 
very dense, it is difficult to light and to keep burning, and it 
produces no cheery flame. The Englishman’s theory of what a 
household fire should be was casually set forth by Dr. Johnson on 
his return from the Hebrides. “Here am I,” said he, “an English- 
man, sitting by a coal fire."* Coke makes a more cheery fire than 
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anthracite. It is cleaner to carry and to store than either anthra- 
cite or coal; but it requires more storage room, and is more ditti- 
cult to light. Charcoal is the ideal smokeless fuel. Its general use 
in Paris explains the beauty of that town. The hydrocarbons 
from bituminous coals, which have blackened and disfigured the 
grandeur of our architecture, are absent from the atmosphere of 
Paris. Consequently, the buildings are not nearly so much dlis- 
coloured: they simply acquire, after centuries of exposure, the 
pleasant greyness of age, which, whilst adding dignity to graceful 
outline, does not wear away the carving of pilaster and column. 
Unfortunately, charcoal is not generally available in England. Our 
treasures of fuel are—not the oak and the yew, but—the carbonized 
wood of primeval times, deeply laid beneath the soil. We have, 
therefore, to seek a substitute which, whilst being smokeless and 
non-sulphurous, will give the luminous flame of bituminous coal. 

A substitute may be found in the gas obtainable from the distilla- 
tion of bituminous coal. This gas, when properly used, has almost 
all the advantages, without any of the evils, of the coal fire. If 
puritied properly, it is free from sulphur and ammonia. It is easily 
lit, and the heat thus produced, which it produces, is under perfect 
control. As Lord Salisbury says, fuel gas is admirable; but he 
thinks that its cost is great enough to prevent it from being gene- 
rally adopted. The objection, I think, may be overcome. 

Before considering how the gaseous fuel may be reduced in price, 
let us estimate the value of the waste annually attributable to the 
ordinary system of consuming bituminous coal. Some 13,000,000 
of tons are burned in London yearly. About 4,000,000 are 
utilized by the gas-manufacturing companies; 9,000,000 are burnt 
in household and industrial fire-grates. Each ton contains suf- 
ficient ammonia to produce, if treated with sulphuric acid, 22 to 
28 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia. The total loss of this fertili- 
zing agent is, therefore, say, 9,990 tons. As the price of sulphate 
of ammonia is £9 10s. the ton, the monetary loss is £94,905 
every year. If we were less wasteful, we should not be so much 
obliged to ransack Chili and Peru for artificial manures. It is 
agreeable to learn that the nitrogenous matter in the 4,000,000 
of tons of coal which are used every year by the gas-manufacturing 
companies is now being made a considerable source of revenue. 
The value of sulphate of ammonia as a fertilizer is now beyond dis- 
pute. Where nitrogen has been deficient in the soil the application 
of 450 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia to each acre gave an increase of 
nearly four tons of potatoes. Sulphate of ammonia, although not 
quite so active a fertilizer as nitrate, is held in the soil with greater 
tenacity. It contains 24 per cent. of ammonia, which is equal to 
20 per cent. of nitrogen. Then, there are the tarry hydrocarbon 
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compounds, from which (thanks to the discovery of Kirkham and 
Perkins) beautiful aniline dyes can be extracted. The tar has been 
a source of such revenue to the gas companies that it may be 
seriously stated that every year there is more colouring matter sent 
into the atmosphere of London than would dye all the fabrics woven 
by English looms within the same time. If we take the waste of 
the hydrocarbons to equal 20 per cent. of the fuel burnt, we shall 
tind that in the 9,000,000 of tons of coal burnt in the metropolis 
1,800,000 tons of hydrocarbons are lost. In other words, some 
16,000,000 cubic feet of rich hydrocarbons are every year uselessly 
thrown into the air of London, and the loss is £400,000. 

In the thriving States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, Nature has 
illustrated the ideal method of obtaining heat for the benefit of man- 
kind. There the gaseous hydrocarbon is distilled by the internal heat 
of the earth from bituminous coal, or from naphtha deposits, in 
enormous volumes, and at high pressures, and is led for distances 
of seventy miles and upwards to cities and villages, where it is 
used for household and industrial purposes. The distributing 
mains are already nearly 3,000 miles in length. The use of 
this natural combustible gas in Pittsburg, once a town with a 
smoke cloud, has resulted in the clearing of the atmosphere, and 
has brightened the conditions of life. On the exhaustion of the 
natural supply, artificial fuel gas will be used. Pittsburg realizes 
the household economy which gaseous fuel makes possible. 

If we are to follow the example of Pittsburg, gas must be the 
fuel used in all London fire-grates. Establishing the system 
would involve the erection of plant for the conversion of a great 
part of the 9,000,000 tons of coal into a gaseous condition. The 
present plant of the London gas companies is capable, at high 
pressure, of converting some 15,000,000 tons. With the ex- 
tension of the electric light, a great part of this plant would be 
available for the production of heating gas. Writing in The 
Standard, Mr. James Knowles proposed that the additional gas- 
producing plant should be set down outside the boundaries of 
London.* Lecturing at Manchester, at Sheftield, and at Halifax, I 


* By desire of Mr. Knowles the Editor has set forth the proposal in his own 
words :— 

‘* After ten days’ continuous misery and loss in health and spirits and property 
and life by London fog, any dream for deliverance may obtain a hearing from its 
victims. Will you permit me to tell my dream? Let the London County Council 
get powers from Parliament to stop all coal from coming nearer to London than a 
certain distance off. At that distance let it all be converted into gas and coke in 
ordinary smoke-consuming retorts, and in the form of gas and coke only, and not 
as ‘smoky coal,” brought into town. Then let the gas be laid on by the Council 
to every house—small or big—for heating and for lighting, and charged for by a 
rate as the water supply is. The immediate result would be that all smoke, all 
soot, all ‘blacks,’ and all black fogs. would be banished from London. We should 
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have suggested that the gas-generating stations should be estab- 
lished in the centre of the coalfields of South Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire, and South Wales. The gas generated there would be 
conducted to the metropolis through high-pressure mains. The 
plan, I think, is sound. If it were adopted, the double journey 
of the coal trucks would be rendered unnecessary; there would 
be no cartage, no middlemen’s or merchants’ profits, no loss of 
coal in transit, no reduction of the value of the coal by exposure 
to various atmospheres. 

Let us examine the items of the cost that would be avoided by 
carrying out the suggestion [ have made. I deal with 9,000,000 
of tons of coal already spoken of. 


The cost of transmitting by rail 9,000,000 tons 

of coal, an average distance of 100 miles, at 

0°838d. a mile ; ‘ ‘ ; . . £3,142,500 
The profit of middlemen and carters is esti- 

mated at 2s. a ton : , . . . 900,000 
The profit of merchants at 1s. a ton 


£4,492,500 


These figures explain the heavy cost of coal in the metropolis. 
The value of the 9,000,000 tons of fuel at the mouth of the pit 
would be not more than £2,250,000; but the price in London 
increases the value to nearly £7,000,000. 

If my plan were adopted, all the proved arrangements in use in 
Pennsylvania for regulating the pressure and supply would be 
utilized. Near the metropolitan area, and at carefully-selected 


still, of course, be liable to white country mists but we should never have to use 
artificial light in the daytime. No fireplace or chimney need be structurally 
altered for this purpose, only a gas-pipe pierced with a row of holes would have to 
be brought under the grate. Every fireplace which now holds coal could be filled 
with a pennyworth of coke at a time, or with permanent ‘nobbly bits’ of fireclay 
or asbestos. From any of these a few cubic feet of gas would bring out a roast- 
ing heat. The economy, especially to the poor, would be prodigious, even without 
counting the millions’ worth of property saved to the community from the ‘ blacks ’ 
in all shops and private houses. There would be no more waste of fuel and time 
and temper, in laying and lighting fires and getting them to burn ; and no more 
waste of the fire itself for a moment more than really wanted. For cooking it is 
convenience and cleanliness itself. The fire, too, would be always ready, night or 
day. Gas fires in open stoves and open chimneys, such as already exist all over 
London, are completely healthy, give out no more smell or fumes than coal fires, 
and ventilate the room precisely in the same manner. They can and do, if gas 
enough be turned on, flame just as cheerfully and brightly as any coal fire newly 
poked, and need no tending. Many objections may, no doubt, be made to the 
realization of this dream (and, indeed, the washerwomen and undertakers might 
have a claim for compensation) but can any such objections outweigh the objec- 
tions to the black and stifling London fog, which now, year after year, is extend- 
ing its dominion over us.” 
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positions, containers, trom which the local distributing mains would 
be fed, would be provided. 

The cost, including that of the generating plant and the dis- 
tributing mains, would probably not exceed £11,000,000. The mone- 


tary value of the clear saving to the citizens of London may be 
summarised as follows :— 


By residuals and hydrocarbons . . £495,000 

By railway freight, portage, and intermediate 
profits . . : ; ‘ ; . 3,548,950 
Total saving ; . . £4,043,950 


This saving would enable fuel gas to be delivered to metropolitan 
and suburban consumers at a price less than that of coal; and, 
after providing for a reasonable dividend on the cost of the plant 
and the mains, and for maintenance, it would leave a very large 
surplus for sanitary improvements, besides liquidating, in time, the 
cost of the London waterworks. 

It may not be generally known that most of the important 
public structures erected in the metropolis since the great fire of 
1666, including St. Paul’s Cathedral, were paid for by the moneys 
received from the duty levied on coals brought into the City The 
repeal of this duty has withdrawn annually a sum of nearly half-a- 
million from the revenues of the County Council, without reduc- 
ing the cost of the coal to citizens. Thus, if my scheme were 
adopted, the advantages of the Coal Dues would be recovered, and 
the County Council, relieving the dwellers in Greater London from 
serious losses and discomforts, would add to their exchequer vast 
sums with which to make other improvements. Most of the large 
provincial towns own the gas-making industries in them, and have 
realized considerable profits from their enterprise. The number of 
towns in Great Britain and Ireland owning gas-works is 175. The 
smallest municipality has the power to promote a Bill in Parliament 
to acquire its own gas supply. Strangely enough, the London 
County Council has still to obtain this privilege. 

The capital sunk in the eight works which at present supply London 
with water is nearly £14,000,000. That sum is almost the same as 
that which is sunk in the great metropolitan gas-works. The divi- 
dend earned by the gas companies is as near as may be seven per 
cent. on the outlay. It would probably, therefore, require some 
£28,000,000 to acquire the gas-works. The London County Council 
would have no difficulty in obtaining the amount at a rate of interest 
that would itself provide a margin of profit annually equal to a 
quarter of a million sterling. The possession of the Manchester gas- 
works by the Corporation of that town has enabled its Council 
to apply £1,000,000, the accumulated profits of the gas depart- 
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ment, to carrying out important projects in sanitation. Besides 
this substantial profit, Manchester has liquidated its gas-undertaking 
capital account by means of a sinking fund. Attempts have 
been made on behalf of the opponents of the Manchester smoke 
fog to persuade the Corporation to encourage the use of gas by 
reducing its price to the cost of production. They will probably 
succeed. In Bradford, a comparatively small town, the price of gas 
is only 2s. 3d. the 1,000 cubic feet, with discounts varying from 24 
to 124 per cent.; yet in 1888 the profits on the gas-works were 
£18,000, and the town is lighted free of cost. This £18,000 is equiva- 
lent toa reduction of 4d. per £ onthe rates. Last year Huddersfield, 
which is only a fortieth part of the size of Greater London, selling 
gas at 2s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and providing free public lighting, 
realized £30,000 from its gas department. Most of the other northern 
towns are equally well placed. The disadvantage of private ownership 
could have no more striking example than that which is furnished 
of Liverpool, where the gas is manufactured and supplied by a 
private company. Despite the proximity of that town to coalfields, 
the price of its gas is 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet, and the town is heavily 
charged for public lighting. 

Fortunately for London, in the Act of 1876 there was a wise 
clause making it a condition of the companies’ privilege that the 
percentage of profit made by any of them was to be dependent on 
the price of the gas supplied. It is said that gas companies evade 
the intention of the clause by laying out large sums in extension 
of plant. Whether this be true or not is of little moment. The 
clause has prevented excessive dividends from being paid on the 
share capital, which dividends would have proportionately increased 
the capital value of the undertakings when compulsory purchase is 
attempted. 

It would probably not be necessary to employ compulsory 
measures in order to obtain the general use of gas, for cooking, 
laundry-work, and heating, by London householders. Gas as a 
cooking fuel, even at the present price, has won its way into the 
good opinion of housewives, and but for its cost it would have 
already ousted its dirty rival from all the rooms in all the houses. 
Its applicability for thermo-dynaimic purposes, by the aid of the 
gas-engine, would make electric lighting economical. London life 
would be sweetened. Its light would be that of unimpeded solar 
rays in the day, and the lovely glow of electricity at night. In 
the poorer parts of the town gas could be supplied by the penny- 
payment-meter system. Unfortunate and shivering creatures 
would drop pennies into a slot, and a cheerful fire would be 
warming them immediately. At present the poor have to pay 
an exorbitant price for their half-hundredweights of coal. Besides, 
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they are frequently cheated. As many as forty convictions have been 
obtained in a little more than a week against small dealers who 
have trafficked in “light-weight.” The London County Council 
could not undertake a work more beneficial than that of pro- 
(lucing a gaseous and smokeless substitute for the bituminous 
and dirty coal. 

B. H. TuHwarre. 


A FRENCH ABBE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Amip the throng of gallant notables which clustered round the 
Throne of Louis XIV. the figure of the Abbé de Choisy stands 
out with prominence. His paradoxical personality evokes an 
interest less ephemeral than that which is excited by the life- 
story of many a greater genius. Strong men and brilliant women 
gemmed the Court of the Grand Monarque; but the splendid serf- 
dom of his régime stifled originality of manners and of thought. 
The Abbé de Choisy was one of the few who escaped from beneath 
the gilded yoke. In his youth he was fantastic and effeminate 
beyond belief; but by-and-bye his pliant spirit rebounded from an 
oppression which left its mark on minds of sterner stuff. Now 
dandy, dilettante, libertine; anon religious enthusiast, intrepid voy- 
ager, able historian, he had an ample range of experience, which 
was intensified in interest by the ardour with which he threw him- 
self into each succeeding character, and the ingenuous fervour 
which marked his reform. 

Francois Timoléon, Abbé de Choisy, Prior of Saint Lo at Rouen, 
of Saint Benoit du Sault and Saint Gelais, Archdeacon of the 
Cathedral of Bayeux, etc., was born in Paris in the year 1644. His 
father belonged to one of ‘icin powerful bourgeois families to which 
the Monarchy had long owed its best Secretaries of State and most 
faithful councillors. His mother, a handsome “ précieuse” (when 
to be a précieuse was the mode), delighting in intrigue, and a devotee 
of the Court, was a great grandchild of the illustrious Chancelier 
de ’H6pital. Madame de Choisy, her son tells us, was a favourite 
with the King, who admitted her to private audiences; also, she 
corresponded regularly with Marie de Gonzague, Queen of Poland, 
with the famous Queen of Sweden, and with other Royal ladies. 
Having thus the entrée to palaces and politics, she naturally destined 
her son for the Church and the Court. Feminine vanity lent ad- 
ditional fervour to her maternal devotion. “I was born,” de Choisy 
writes, “when she was past forty. She was intent on still being 
thought young, and a child of eight or nine years at her side made 
her look more juvenile. She loved me so fondly,” he adds, with : 


a 
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savour of cynicism, “that her mind was constantly engaged on my 
attire.” It was her delight to dress him up in girl’s clothes. His 
playmate, “ Monsieur ” (younger brother of Louis XIV.), was, by com- 
mand of the wily Mazarin, brought up in a similarly effeminate 
fashion, lest he should harbour ambitious designs, or become a 
political intriguer of the type known in the previous reign. “In 
accordance with these principles (the Abbé relates), I was dressed 
up in girl’s clothes whenever little ‘Monsieur’ came to see us, which 
was about two or three times a week. My ears were pierced; and 
[ wore diamonds, patches, and all those fripperies so lightly assumed, 
so difficult to discard. As soon as he arrived, attended by Mazarin’s 
nieces, and some of the Queen’s maids of honour, they set him at 
the toilette-table, and his hair was dressed in the prevailing feminine 
fashion. He had corsets to shape his figure, and his ‘ just-au-corps’ 
was replaced by mantle and skirt. All this was done, it was said, by 
order of the Cardinal, to render him frivolous. When ‘ Monsieur’ 
was completely adorned, we played at ‘la petite prince’ until seven 
o'clock, when a collation was served.” 

Hours not occupied in thus assisting the designs of the Machia- 
vellian minister, or in accompanying his mother into society, 
were spent at her bedside, writing love-letters or political squibs 
at her dictation. In this wise she engendered the licentious 
tastes which marked his early life, from which he was destined 
to free himself in so rare and decisive a manner. In the 
meantime, at her decease, he divided her estate with his brothers, 
choosing for his portion her valuable jewels, with which to enhance 
the charm of his personation of a fine lady. From this time 
forward, for many a year, he led, under the incognito of the 
“Comtesse de Sancy,” a life of debauchery, on which he dilates, 
in his journal, with unhesitating candour. He eradicated his beard 
by some drastic process, and, the better to carry out those equi- 
vocal escapades in which he delighted, compressed his person into 
a semblance of the female form. 

The admonition of the Church was long withheld, and, when at 
length it was uttered, it fell on deaf ears. A Royal censure was 
required. One night, at the Opera, he sat in the box of the young 
Dauphin (the son of Louis XIII.) arrayed in all the satins and laces 
of a dame de la cour, bedizened with jewels, and courting the 
general gaze. “I was in the height of bliss,” the Abbé writes, “ when 
Kill-Joy entered in the person of M. de Montausier.” “Madame 
or Mademoiselle, for I know not how to address you,” said the 
Duke, ironically, “I admit you look very smart; but are you not 
ashamed to wear such a dress, and to play the woman, when you 
have the good luck not to be one? Go and hide yourself! Monsieur 
the Dauphin can’t bear to see you got up in that fashion.” This 
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remark was unfounded. The little Dauphin was in nowise horritied 
at the, Abbé’s eccentricities. However, De Choisy, although much 
surprised at what he termed M. de Montausier’s “ whimsicality,” 
thought it best thereupon to subside into obscurity for a time : 
and for the next two or three years he lived in retirement in 
« chateau in Berry, calling himself the Comtesse des Barres, 
masquerading, dressing and undressing, surrounded by the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, and receiving court from bishops, 
priests, and governors. He pursued this ignoble career until age ha< 
stolen the girlish roses from his cheeks, and unfitted his appear- 
ance for his favourite impersonation. He then turned to gaming, 
which speedily lost him the greater part of his fortune. A serious 
malady brought him to a sudden halt. In August, 1683, he fell 
ill at his house in the Place Royale. He beheld the grim 
shadow of death at his bedside, and heard the physicians whisper, 
“He has but two hours to live.” The spectacle of his past 
life appeared to him in all its shame, and the thought of 
Purgatory filled him with terror and remorse. He recovered 
at length, and passed into the College for Foreign Mis- 
sions. In the year 1683 a deputation had come from the 
Siamese with profters of friendship and propitiatory gifts. An 
embassy from France to Siam, with the dual aim of conversion and 
annexation, was now contemplated. The news reached the Abbé 
in his retreat, and filled him with apostolic enthusiasm. Fired by 
the zeal of a neophyte, he hastened to offer himself as leader of the 
expedition ; but he had been forestalled by the Chevalier de Chau- 
mont. A special office of “coadjutor” was created for his benetit, 
the King remarking thereon, when giving his consent, “I never 
heard before of a coadjutor to an ambassador ; but there is a sufficient 
reason for it in the length and peril of the journey.” The Abbé has 
recorded the strange history of his conversion to a worthy life in 
dialogues on The Immortality of the Soul, The Existence of God, 
and of Divine Providence and. Religion, all of which he published 
in the same year. The dialogues are an epitome of conversation 
which he held with the Abbé Dangeau, a high-minded and dis- 
tinguished Churchman, who exercised an ennobling influence over 
the interesting proselyte, whose wavering faith his earnest arguments 
tinally confirmed. 

At this time the Abbé appears to us in a new character. His 
early follies have been cast aside. He stands before us as a unique 
example of an enduring regeneration. Profundity of religion or of 
learning was not amongst his attainments. We see in him the 
simple and devout Christian, the popular and industrious historian, 
the discreet and kindly courtier. We learn to love the honest, gar- 
rulous, little Abbé, who sees his own shortcomings so clearly, and 
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does doughty battle with his baser self. This voyage to Siam, so 
lightly entered upon, laid the solid basis of that lasting moral 
reform which the exhortations of the Abbé Dangeau had suggested. 
Removed from the vitiating atmosphere of Court life, our volatile 
hero won general affection and respect. As soon as the first horrors 
of sea-sickness could be overcome, he seized the opportunity of 
study under the tutelage of his fellow-passengers. “I learn Portu- 
guese,” he writes to the Abbé Dangeau, “from Pére Pisdelon. 
Monsieur Basset prepares me for holy orders: I observe the moon 
with Pére de Fontenai; then I have a chat on nautical subjects 
with our Captain, Chammonceau. All this we do as a pastime as 
we pace up and down the deck; and when I want real enjoyment 
I send for Monsieur Manuel, one of our missionaries, who sings 
divinely. You know how [I adore music, which is in no way 
opposed to a religious education, for what is Heaven but an 
Kternity of Music?” With new-born diftidence, he was careful 
not to affect the possession of talents to which he could not 
honestly lay claim: and when the Holy Fathers held conferences 
on learned topics he was usually content to be a listener. “I try 
to learn a little of everything,” he continues; “and if I don’t 
become clever, which is not to be expected, since I failed to do so 
under your teaching, I shall at least make myself acquainted with 
many subjects. I attend the meetings, and generally follow your 
precept, and resist the temptation to speak. If, however, during 
the debate the ball is pointedly thrown to me, and I feel I am well 
up in the subject, I allow myself to be induced to join, preserving 
modesty of tone and language. The result is excellent; for now, 
when I am silent, they think it is because I am not in a mood for 
speaking, whereas I am only veiling depths of ignorance which it 
were ill to disclose to mortal eyes!” In this light vein he con- 
tinues to describe the pleasantly-diversitied monotony of their life 
on board ship. On calm days the crew have balls and concerts, at 
which prizes are given to the best performers. They wind up with 
cheers for the King, whom, De Choisy says, “ we venerate on land, 
but adore on the ocean.” Those who have been at sea for a 
lengthened period know how wearisome one becomes to oneself and 
one’s companions, and how easily such close daily association 
becomes irksome. Little faults develop into vices, and trivial 
personal eccentricities become unbearable. Our Abbé never knew 
what it was to be bored or sulky, and his cheerful spirit under 
varied trials deserved the name of Christian fortitude. 

When his companions were inclined to despair, his was the voice 
that encouraged, the example that sustained, them. “All will go 
well!” he cries. “We have begun too well not to end successfully. 
If we fail to reach Siam, we can winter in a lovely climate, in 
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Surat or Borneo. We all like each other so much, we shall but 
enjoy each other’s society the longer.” He often reiterates this 
atfectionate speech; and thraqugh all his adventures he sees the 
hand of God which has plucked him like a brand from the 
burning. A trace of the old mammon, however, lingers in his 
_ description of his efforts to secure the confidence of the am- 
bassador, Monsieur de Chaumont. “We were five months at 
sea,” the Abbé writes, “before he gave me an _ opening. 
I foresaw that if this state of things went on much 
longer I should be a mere cipher at Siam; but at last, 
one night, across the partition which separated his cabin 
from mine, I heard him declaiming the speech he was to make 
to the King of Siam on our arrival. A week later, as he still 
remained uncommunicative, I told him I had overheard his 
brilliant oratory, and desired to compliment him. Thereupon he 
took me into his cabin, and repeated it from beginning to end. 
I thought it the perfection of eloquence. He then unfolded to 
me what was to be achieved in the country we were approaching, 
and I gave him my humble advice. He is a good fellow, a man 
of means and high lineage; but he is quite ignorant of geometry, 
and [ had not much trouble in convincing him I[ might be useful 
to him.” 

Arrived on that heathen shore, where he hoped to reap such 
glorious harvests for Christianity, De Choisy is speedily ordained. 
He is a prominent figure in the State conferences which ensue ; but he 
discovers, to his chagrin, that he and the ambassador are alike 
superseded by a wily Jesuit, Pére Tachard, who manipulates the 
entire negotiations and secures for himself the rich gifts which 
the Abbé had expected to receive. Still, his delight on returning 
to France was so great that those vexations were soon forgotten. 
“ Let the result be what it may,” he reflects, “I have had a 
charming voyage, and have learnt many things; and I have not 
offended God for two whole years. Alas! perhaps they may 
prove the two best years of my life.” A serious contretenvps 
soon overshadowed his satisfaction. When he had departed on 
the expedition he left his friend and patron, the Cardinal de 
Bouillon, in high favour at Court, and he had judged it expe- 
dient to suggest that the King of Siam should send the High 
Almoner some valuable presents. In the meantime, however, 
the Cardinal had fallen into disgrace. Thus, the gifts arrived 
at a most unlucky crisis. Louis was furious; and the Abbé 
retired, in high dudgeon, to his convent. By-and-bye he 
endeavoured to make peace, dedicating to the King a Life of 
David, followed by a Life of Solomon, with flattering prefaces. 
He succeeded. In relating the presentation of his works to 
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Louis and to Madame de Maintenon, he makes an_ interesting 
comment on their secret marriage. “When I presented the 
book (the Life of David) to the King, | begged Bontemps, who 
was one of my best friends, to present a copy for me to Madame 
de Maintenon. She was then unwell, and not holding recep- 
tions. He acquitted himself of the commission; and, a fortnight 
later, when relating what he had said to the lady, made use of 
the words, ‘ I feel assured that your majes——’ he stopped short, 
feeling he had been indiscreet, and hastily changed the conversation, 
and I pretended not to have noticed the sacramental title.” 

There are in the Memoirs many interesting passages on this sub- 
ject. “ At first,” we read, “the King could not bear her.” It was with 
reluctance that he gave way to the desire of Madame de Montespan, 
who knew her great abilities, that she should be governess to the 
Duc de Maine. She had been with him for six years, without the 
King having seen her four times: and whenever the child went to 
the King she prudently withdrew, knowing his aversion for her. 
Perseverance, however, conquers all things; and this violent dislike 
was followed by a stronger passion. “He resolved to marry her 
privately, and one day made a confidant of Monsieur de Louvois, 
who fell in tears at his feet crying, “ Ah! sire, does your Majesty 
know what you have said? You, the greatest monarch in the world, 
to marry the widow Scarron!” The marriage came off, however, and 
the Chevalier de Forbin and Bontemps were witnesses. 

The first and fairest of the mistresses of Louis XIV. was a very 
ditterent woman. “ Mademoiselle dela Valliére,’ he writes, “was not 
one of those beauties who are all perfection, whom one often admires 
without loving them.- She was extremely winning, and that line of 
La Fontaine’s, ‘Grace more beautiful than beauty,’ seems as if it 
should have been written to describe her. She had a lovely com- 
plexion, fair hair, a pleasing smile, and blue eyes; and a glance at 
once so tender and so modest that it won your love and your respect 
at the same time.” Her intellect was not great; but she improved 
it by constant reading. Neither intriguing nor ambitious, she lived 
for her love, and held her passion pent within her breast, never for- 
getting her sin, and ever praying that she might purge her soul from 
that unique transgression. The glow of deep affection illumines this 
graceful sketch of his former playmate, and we realize that the 
sprightly Abbé has a heart after all. 

Among the innumerable tales of Court intrigue and scandal 
which the Abbé intersperses with more serious matter throughout 
his popular histories of the preceding dynasty, a narrative which 
he owed to Monsieur le Tellier has more than one moral attached 
to it, and is in itself an apt illustration of the days of Catherine 
de Medicis. “Monsieur de Guise had married a_ beautiful 
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lady, a Princess of Cleves and widow of the Prince of Portici. 
She lived in a licentious Court, and it was murmured that she was 
not altogether insensible to the attentions of Saint-Mesgrin. One 
day the Queen gave a féte, at which all the ladies were to be 
escorted by those gallants of the Court who wore their favours. 
Monsieur de Guise begged his wife to absent herself from it. He 
assured her he had complete faith in her virtue; and he thought 
that the rumour which had coupled her name with that of Saint- 
Mesgrin should be silenced. Madame, however, vowed she could 
not disobey the Queen’s behests, and insisted on going to the enter- 
tainment. She did go. The féte lasted until six o’clock in the 
morning, when she went home. MHardly was she in bed, when 
Monsieur de Guise entered her chamber, followed by an attendant, 
who bore a bowl of soup, which he set down beside her couch. 
The Duke locked the door, approached the bedside, and said, in a 
stern voice, ‘ Madame, you would not obey me last night: you shall 
do so now. The féte will have heated you: you must take this 
drink.’ Madame de Guise made no doubt it was poison. She 
wept, entreated, and finally begged for a confessor; but he was 
inexorable, and had to be obeyed. As soon as the potion was 
swallowed, he left her, securely fastened into her chamber, to 
await, she supposed, the fell working of the drug. Three howrs 
later he returned, saying, ‘Madame, you have passed an un- 
pleasant night. I am the cause; but think of the night which 
you have made me spend in at least equal misery! Reassure 
yourself: you will suffer nothing worse than the fright. I wish to 
believe I may get off as cheaply ; but don’t let us treat each other 
so again.’” One hopes that the fair lady took this practical illus- 
tration of the “pangs of misprized love” to heart. 

It is an interesting instance of the paradoxical nature of his 
disposition that the frankly garrulous Abbé kept his real magawm 
opus a profound secret. The existence of his Memoirs was never so 
much as suspected by his contemporaries: a fact which enabled him 
to collect with ease many crumbs of much-prized information. 
Under the guise of his ancient historic muse, he contrived to glean 
much precious data with which to enrich his one vital work. “The 
other day,” he writes, “Monsieur Roze was relating to me the 
details of the death of Cardinal Mazarin. I interrupted him to 
say something about the Maid of Orleans. ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘Mon- 
sieur Racine would give something to be here. He often tried to 
set me going; but I never would tell him anything. I have to be 
on my guard with him, or he would misquote me in every con- 
ceivable way.’ I laughed, and began telling him a Siamese adven- 
ture; but the moment we parted I wrote down on my tablets all 
he had told me about the Cardinal.” As years went on, his histories 
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won him name and fame, and finally enabled him to gain that 
highest prize of a French author, an Académie fauteuil. 

The pleasure-loving, effeminate Churchman of former days, who 
carried a mirror in his breviary, and lived for ballets and high play, 
was being gradually forgotten in the new de Choisy, the eminent 
writer, the wise and agreeable courtier, highly regarded by the 
Bishop of Meaux, and esteemed by Madame de Maintenon. Thence- 
forward he basked inthe sunshine of Royal favour,and becamea bright, 
particular star at Court. He was behind the scenes of the strangest 
of love-stories, that of Lauzun and the “Grande Mademoiselle.” 
He gives us a graphic description of one of its culminating episodes. 
Mademoiselle had had an interview with the King in order to obtain 
his permission for her marriage with Lauzun: but, owing to the 
intervention of Madame de Montespan, she had met with an un- 
expected refusal. “We were in her salon at nine o’clock in the 
evening,” says the Abbé, “ waiting for her to come back from the 
Louvre, when two of her footmen entered the chamber crying, ‘Sortez 
vite par degrés.’ Everyone left with a crowd: but I was among 
the latest to retire, and saw the Princess coming from the end of the 
Salle des Gardes, looking like a Fury, dishevelled and wild of aspect, 
menacing heaven and earth. She had in her rage shattered the 
windows of her coach. However, the King sent for Lauzun, and 
said to him, ‘I will make you so great that you will have no reason 
to regret the fortune | have deprived you of. 1 create you in the 
meantime Duke, Peer, and Marshal of France.’ ‘Sire’ Lauzun 
answered, ‘ you have made so many dukes, it has ceased to be an 
honour to become one; and as for the baton of a Marshal of France, 
your Majesty may reserve it for me until I have won it by my 
services.” It was not often, we imagine, that the Grand Monarque 
was thus rudely addressed; but he doubtless forgave much to the 
agonies of ambition so cruelly defeated. 

Even as the Abbé de Choisy beheld with the eyes of dawning 
manhood the glorious opening of Louis XIV.’s reign, his declining 
days were shadowed by the disasters which darkened its close. 
That fatal political error, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
which cost France so many good and wealthy subjects, proved the 
forerunner of the decline, and became a formidable weapon in the 
hands of the Protestant champion, William of Orange. The dawn 
of the second Regency, however, found the Abbé de Choisy still at 
his post, observant, industrious, indefatigable in research. In 1724 
he died, full of years and of honours, leaving many published works 
doomed to be speedily forgotten, and one, his posthumous Memoirs, 
destined to rescue his name from oblivion and to relegate him to the 
pedestal which he has finally found in that niche in the Temple of 
Faine occupied by the French essayists of the seventeenth century, 
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Theirs is that grace of diction which has all the careless ease of 
familiar conversation, while it sparkles with epigrammatic thought ; 
and in their pages the art of personal portraiture, luminous, exact, 
and incisive, is found in perfection. 

In comparing the Abbé de Choisy with the fair rivals who are 
more familiar than he to English readers, we feel that, whilst he 
possessed the fine, feminine touch, it is in the pages of Madame 
de Staél, Madame de Maintenon, Madame de Sévigné, and others, 
that we must seek for masculine vigour and terseness of style. 
The lovely and charming Madame de Caylus will be found to 
resemble him most nearly in her compositions; but even in that 
case the lady shows the greater virility. The talent of de Choisy 
lay in making himself immediately at home with every subject 
he attacked, and pursuing it with a ready flow of ideas which at 
once charmed and arrested the attention. Histories, sacred or profane, 
tales, moral or immoral—it mattered not what was the theme: his 
pen was never daunted. He approaches the gravest topics in the 
spirit which he would apply to compiling a collection of bon-mots 
or bouts-rimés. This leads to his being over-frolicsome at times: 
but he speedily recalls our wavering approval with that “touch of 
nature” which creates a kinship throughout the world. Born in 
the stormy prelude to the Fronde wars, he was able, at the close 
of his long life, to look back across a tract of years of almost 
unparalleled interest in the records of French history. From his 
seat in the Cardinal de Bouillon’s coach, he had beheld the cross- 
ing of the Rhine and the conquest of the Dutch provinces: he 
followed the victorious army in the early campaigns of Louis; he 
was a spectator of all such historic incidents of Court life as 
the marriage of the King with the Infanta of Spain, the visit 
of the exiled Queen of England, Henrietta Maria, and the 
reception of the envoys of James Il. It was to the Abbé de 
Choisy’s signal advantage that, whilst a true student of mankind, 
he was too cold of heart and infirm of purpose to ally himself 
closely with any friend or to any faction, and was, in consequence, 
specially able to form just and unbiassed opinions. The reader of 
his Memoirs has the enjoyment of finding a writer who, whilst he 
is never above his subject, is always equal to it: and the student of 
history may rely on the mass of interesting information which 
the Abbé collected through his personal relations with many of 
the chief personages who held the reins of government in the 
stirring times in which he lived. 


Lewis LATIMER. 


MADAGASCAR AND MAURITIUS. 


OUTSIDE the pale of the London Missionary Society and some 
kindred organizations, the fortunes of the magnificent island of 
Madagascar have not of late been followed with much interest 
by the British public. Not fifty years have elapsed since the 
children of pious parents at home were thrilled with stories of 
the persecution of native Christians; but since the hurling 
of those martyrs from the Tarpeian rock of Antananarivo became 
only a hideous story of the past—since the time when a Queen 
rejoicing in the euphonious name of Rasoalerina embraced the 
persecuted faith—since English missionaries obtained a firm foot- 
hold in the island as the result of British diplomacy, a quarter of 
a century ago—public interest at home had been out of touch with 
Madagascar, until it was re-awakened, in 1883, by the doings of the 
French. Our vivacious neighbours, always envious of England’s 
colonial supremacy, and always hankering after colonial possessions 
which they do not know how to turn.to much profit when they get 
them, suddenly determined to make the-most of a connection with 
Madagascar dating back to a century ago. 

Of that connection, France has always made more than circumn- 
stances warranted. There are many Frenchmen who regard the 
vast island of Madagascar as a French colony; and Monsieur de 
Mahy, ex-Minister and Deputy for Réunion, in an election speech 
made in the writer's hearing at St. Denis, in 1885, described the 
Hovas as “not enemies to be treated with, but rebels to be chas- 
tised.” There is little warrant for such an assumption. According 
to the Malagasy view, France did not, up to the conclusion of the 
late war in 1886, possess any unabrogated territorial rights in the 
actual mainland of Madagascar; yet France is now engaged, and 
perhaps will soon be once again engaged at the point of the 
bayonet, in forcing upon the people a Protectorate which they 
do not desire. In this task France possesses the stipulated 
acquiescence of England, the friend of the oppressed—a pledge 
given as the price of French toleration of our attitude at Zanzibar. 

The game of annexing this island of boundless possibilities has 
always appeared to France well worth playing. It is a tempting 
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prospect : to turn from the exhausted resources of older civiliza- 
tion—not to problematical schemes to be worked out in the 
inaccessible interior of some distant continent, but—to a splendid 
island, thrice the area of England and Wales, of wholly un- 
developed resources, teeming with vegetable and mineral wealth, 
possessing at least one splendid harbour in which all the fleets 
of the world might ride at anchor. It is a state well worth 
winning—this Cuba of the East. Our neighbours, however, have 
been too precipitate in their efforts to seize their prize. The 
Hovas love money, and they love freedom. France has twice 
plundered them of their wealth, in consideration of allowing them 
to retain their freedom. Can one wonder that the Malagasy hate 
the French? They well know—these three millions of proud 
islanders—that the Protectorate which France now threatens to 
force upon them, as the issue, probably, of a long and bloody 
struggle, which England has pledged herself to regard with folded 
hands, means to them the loss of all they possess. 

It is surely to be wished that that may be prevented. Mada- 
gascar, there is little doubt, would gladly ally herself with a Power 
which, while controlling her external relations and shielding her 
from the interference of ambitious outside schemers, would leave 
her autonomy untouched, and assist her in the development of her 
resources. Such a Protectorate England, of all civilized nations, 
is best in a position to afford her. She has lost all confidence in 
France; but, up to the period of our projected sacrifice of her 
interests, Madagascar had always found a true and trusty friend in 
England, and had yielded to us, in consequence, all her confidence 
and goodwill. An English Protectorate might reasonably be wel- 
comed as meaning the salvation of the Hovas. France, however, 
has to be reckoned with—France, which to-day controls the 
collection of Customs duties at Tamatave—France, to whose 
territorial possessions of Sainte Marie and Nossi-Bé, islands on the 
northern coast of Madagascar, has now been added the magni- 
ficent harbour of Diego Suarez, on the north-eastern mainland. 
With the hearty goodwill of Malagasy and of the French alike, 
how might England in Madagascar be placed in the position, 
and take up, on humanitarian principles, the réle of France ? 

We may perhaps find a clue in the statesmanship of Lord 
Salisbury. The policy of judicious exchange of territory has, amid 
certain circumstances, so much to recommend it, as affording a 
peaceful solution of international difficulties, that we may be thank- 
ful to have found it initiated by a strictly Constitutional Prime 
Minister. We have yet to fathom the full extent of advantage 
which the cession of Heligoland has procured us from Germany in 
Africa. It is certain that, if the advantage is indeed substantial, 
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the rock in the German Ocean was a moderate price to pay for it. 
It seems certain that national sentiments prompted the Germans 
to the bargain. Heligoland was never an integral part of the 
Fatherland as we know it; but self-interest, geographical position, 
and predilection probably, inclined the Frisian islanders to Germany, 
and the feeling was reciprocal. Now, national sentiment is a force 
which may fairly be taken advantage of in the new game of inter- 
national exchange. France is generally supposed to possess this 
quality in especial measure; and, in going into the market with 
her, we are in a position to offer some exceptionally tempting bar- 
gains. Does she not cast longing eyes even upon such barren rocks 
as intervene between her coast and our islands of the Manche ? 
Well, it is an open secret that the retention of the Channel Islands 
would form no essential part of our scheme of national defence in 
the event of a general European war ; and, apart from the opinions of 
the Channel Islanders, it would surely be “ good business” to extract 
some solid and material advantage from the cession of the islands 
in time of peace, rather than to lose them for nothing in time 
of war. If French sentiment, or French vanity, would be 
supremely gratified by the possession of the Iles de la Manche, how 
greatly would England’s Australian interests be benefited by the 
acquisition of New Caledonia? The doctrine enunciated by Lord 
Salisbury may be taken to be that there is nothing unconstitutional 
in the barter of English territory when the transaction helps on 
the consolidation of our possessions elsewhere, or furthers the 
development of fresh schemes of national enterprise. There is 
much to be said in favour of this view. 

To return to the query as regards Madagascar : What price, upon 
the new lines of barter, can we offer for French rights—real or 
imaginary—in the great island of the Indian Ocean? Five hundred 
miles eastward of that land of promise, a land where England is 
respected and the English flag is honoured, there lies an islet whose 
inhabitants, if some of their newspapers are to be credited, glutted 
though they are just now with English gold, groan for relief from the 
thraldom of England’s oppression, and have for years been making 
hysterical appeals for the right to nestle once again beneath the 
shadow of the flag of France.* Of course, there are in Mauritius, 
outside the small English community, some high-minded creole 
inhabitants who are good and loyal subjects of the British Crown ; 

* The Voleur Mauricien, a weekly magazine published in Mauritius, in its issue 
of July 14, 1889, contained a poem addressed ‘*To FRANCE,” of the tone of which 
the following verse—by no means too freely translated—affords a specimen :— 

‘* We are the conquered, it appears ; an iron hand rules o’er us. 
We groan and ery: no jot she cares—inhuman England—for us. 


Dear France, who see’st our tears that flow, belov’d of thee, our nation, 
While ‘neath our slavery we bow, we long for thy salvation.” 
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but the fact remains that three-quarters of a century of English 
rule has not done much towards attaching the creole of Mauritius to 
England by ties of affection or of gratitude. This has been so 
keenly felt that not many years ago a Governor of the island, in a 
private despatch sent home, advocated the re-surrender of Mauritius 
to France. Now, France does not in any marked manner reciprocate 
the sentimental enthusiasm of her former subjects in the island 
(witness the meagre nature of the French contribution to the 
Mauritius Hurricane Fund); but it is quite possible that some 
unbitious French statesman, playing upon the vanity of his com- 
patriots, might convince them that the re-hoisting of the French 
flag in the ancien Ile de France would be a patriotic move not too 
dearly purchased by the surrender of French claims upon Mada- 
gascar. 

To ourselves, the advantages of such a “deal,” if France would 
condescend towards Mauritius so far as to make it, would be 
incalculable. We should exchange a small possession of no high 
commercial importance to Great Britain (the Mauritius imports 
from the United Kingdom have generally been less than those 
from France and other countries), inferior to Madagascar as a naval 
station, and inhabited, so far as its French creole population is 
concerned, by a more or less unsympathetic and disaffected com- 
munity, for a part in the noble insular heritage of a people well 
affected to us, who only wait for security and capital to develop 
well-nigh inexhaustible resources. Presumably, if we may judge 
from much that is spoken and written, the creoles of Mauritius 
would ‘cordially welcome a change which placed them under 
French, rather than under English, domination. I admit that, 
bestdes the truly loyal few, there are many half-hearted creole 
subjects of our rule who would fain adhere to the English 
connection for the sake of what they can extract from England. 
Such time-servers, however, are not entitled to any delicate con- 
sideration. In an exceptional outburst of honest indignation at 
the coldness with which the creole population of Mauritius has 
received the open-handed munificence of England and of England’s 
Colonies in her recent trouble, one of the newspaper organs of 
that creole population, the Commercial Guzette of Port Louis, in 
its issue of the 9th of August, said: “The managing classes at 
Mauritius are under the yoke of England, but feel no sincere 
affection towards her. On the contrary, they never let slip an 
opportunity of hurting the feelings of Englishmen, and of oppos- 
ing English institutions, proclaiming French ideas, their affection for 
the French people, and their preference for French institutions.” 
This is undoubtedly true. If half the English wealth and the 
English intelligence that have been expended of late years upon 
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Mauritius had been applied to the development of Madagascar’s 
vast resources, we should, instead of intensifying the hostility 
of an irreconcilable clique of egotists, who know not what they 
really want, and in whom kindness induces contempt, have 
earned the thanks and the affectionate devotion of an intelligent 
people, who lack only means and opportunity to make them- 
selves great. Whatever other considerations may be involved in 
a contemplated exchange of English interests in Mauritius for 
French interests in Madagascar, the susceptibilities of those 
Mauritians who have, for half a century, been whining after adop- 
tion by France, while revelling in the flesh-pots of England, 
need not for a moment stand in our way. Upon that point 
the question is—not whether Mauritius would really desire an 
exchange of flags, but—whether the advantages which England 
ofiers to her Colonies ought longer to be extended to a people 
who have never known, and apparently never will know, how to 
appreciate those advantages at their proper value. 


FREDERIC Conp& WILLIAMS. 


THE COMEDY OF COURTSHIP. 


‘“* We canna’ want plenty o’ gear ; 
Then, Maggie, bena’ sue ill-willy.” 
From where the blue waters of the Firth of Forth wash the 
golden fringe of the grey mantle of Fife, the land slopes upwards, 
with more or less steep acclivities, until it reaches the high lands of 
the Lomonds. On one slope, not much more than a mile from the 
coast. is my own village of The Braes. Here and there on the 
brae which leads into it stands a ramshackle house, like a winded 
traveller holding his side awhile, ere he reach the summit, where, in 
a more orderly cluster, are the houses of the village proper. The 
main street—if that can be called a street which is only a cause- 
wayed continuation of the brae—is flanked by grey, old buildings, 
with gables facing every airt, and gardens, full of phloxes and 
southernwood, lying sweetly inthe sun. The causeway is rough, and 
worn, and sore to walk upon; but the villagers bear its discom- 
forts, as many have borne the pains of a tight boot, for the sake of 
the distinction that it gives them among their neighbours. The 
passing traveller, and the country carts whose destinations lie be- 
yond, take a short cut by the right, at the beginning of The Braes, 
and so on by the highway which the causeway joins on emerging 
from the north end of the village. Thus, the caus’ay, this back- 
water of what itself is not a highway, but merely a tributary 
stream of traffic, is exclusively the villagers’, the hub of our little 
life. It, with the den down to which a hundred pathways straggle, 
has been the theatre for the tragedies and comedies of generations 
in The Braes. As it is, so has it been within memory. All day 
long the clatter of pans, the shrill salutations of the women, the 
quieter interchange of gossip among the few men left about the 
place, break in upon the wider hum which fills the ear delicately as 
the peat-reek fills the nostrils. Morning, noon, and night, the flat 
patter of the milch-cows coming and going between the byres and 
the pasturage marks the time o’ day. I have often thought that 
to many a bedridden creature that sound must have suggested 
Time passing in his slippers. As evening falls, the neighbours 
gather in on the rounded flags, between which the grass peeps 
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green: to fight out a wordy battle on politics and wars, maybe; to 
discuss the identity of the casual visitor; more often to stand, and 
gaze, and see nothing. On the caus’ay, too, after their walk in the 
den, lovers part with a kiss that keeps echoing after they have 
entered their own doors: on the caus’ay, if ever they marry, 
they will take-up house, and dwell without a flitting, until they are 
lifted, once and for all, upon the spokes, and are carried over 
the worn stones to sleep with their fathers in the kirkyard. 

As it is, so has it been for long. I can recall The Braes when 
Lyndsay Pettigrew lived there ; and besides myself, and Dr. Aitken, 
there are few who can say that. He had helped two generations of 
is folk into the world; and into the heads of such of them as 
lived, and weren’t idiots (not being too in-bred), I knocked the rules 
of arithmetic and the trend of the Shorter Catechism. Once or twice 
| have been rewarded by a lad going out from me to reap laurels : 
but, looking round on this little community in whose education | 
have spent my days, I will confess that the best members of it 
were once my dunces, and that neither worldly success nor the 
upright walk and conversation of any one of them can be traced 
to early aptness in perception of the rules of life, from “ Man’s 
Chief End” onward. 

When Lyndsay Pettigrew carried on the “Waterloo Arms,” 
however, | was a young dominie with a high sense of the value 
of education ; and especially of the means of education contained 
in my Geographical Reader, which | was following up with a 
Bible Manual. [am happy to say that the Geographical Reader 
and the Bible Manual of Thomas Alison have long since dis- 
appeared from any schoolboy’s bag. I mention them here only 
because they were heavy on my mind when Maggie Pettigrew’s 
love affairs were afoot ; and, probably, they prevented at the time 
an addition to the band of her wooers. For Maggie was a well- 
developed girl for her age, which was only eighteen summers, and 
handsome in a big Scotch way. To my mind (and I can speak on 
both points) hers was a character you would choose in a wife 
rather than in a heroine. The only child of a father who was 
a widower—devoted to her, it is true, but devoted also to his inn, 
his cows, his land, his gathering gear—Maggie had her upbringing left 
to Nature, and to Betty Martin. In her early days, when Lyndsay 
Was not so great a min, in a worldly sense, as now, “ Lynd Petti- 
grew’s Mag” (as she was named) was a lively lass, with spirits as 
high as those of the boys, and physical strength as great as 
theirs. Even now, there were many lads in the village who said, 
as she passed, “Mag Pettigrew and I stole the Minister’s pears 
one September night”; or, “Do you remember Mag licking the 
tinkler’s boy for capsizing our slide on the brae?” And they said 
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other things which showed that it was as well for Maggie that 
their friendships were at an end. Not that the lads in The Braes 
were worse than lads anywhere. Only, women, as the best they 
can do, hedge themselves. in with a test of manners; and so, when 
that period of Maggie’s life was over, and she ceased to be a girl 
among boys, some natural modesty, and the increasing number of 
her father’s cows maybe, made the hedge more bristly than 
usual. Rumour spoke of many wooers to this staid young lady, 
who talked (and dressed also, they said: I did not notice it) almost 
too demurely. But for a time it always spoke of their dismissal. 
Then some said that so very sensible a lass as Maggie would not 
wed, knowing the comfortable home that was hers. Others, who 
knew her better, held that she was the more sensible inasmuch as 
her old spirit and humour were only lying hid. Others again—and 
they were the oldest inhabitants—smiled knowingly, and said “ she 
was a handsome wench, and it were onnateral she didna’ wed.” 
Th: last were right, as you shall hear, if you care to follow her 
story as it shapes itself in my mind. That I remember their fore- 
casts, and trouble my head with Maggie’s courtship, is due to the 
fact that the initial stages of the comedy, and some of the later, 
came under my notice; and I feel a fondness in drawing upon 
my recollection of them, as even the pouring out of small-beer 


may interest one who has been at the bottling and the corking 
of it. 


[. 


The sun had set behind the dark masses at the head of the den: 
the long shadows of the gables merged in the greyness that 
descended on my papers where I sat in my garden arbour wedged 
into an angle of the back walls of the “Waterloo Arms.” On my 
way thither I had passed a crowd on the caus’ay, gathered round 
the blue-chalked steps of the inn to watch John Berry paint the 
carnage of Waterloo. Like many an artist before and since, Berry 
was glad to set against his landlord’s reckoning his handiwork on 
his landlord’s signboard. All the village was there: all the village 
with an open-mouthed interest in Art, except myself, who (silly 
devil) was bent on clarifying the puddle fountain of Morality for the 
young and tender consciences that were to drink at it. Now that 
the gloaming was settling on the first sheets of the Bible Manwail 
I lay back, and smoked, and thought of fame. Behind the trellis of 
my bower, on my left, was the inn parlour; and the sounds that 
reached me through its open window told that the painting was 
over for the night, and that a little crowd had pressed into the inn 
to house the masterpiece with triumph. Presently (as I could hear) 
the tide ebbed, leaving among the tables and chairs a stranded 
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worthy or two, who brewed their toddy with a slice of art in it for 
the nonce. 

“It’s a wonderful airt, is paintin’,” I could hear the wheelwright 
say ; but doubtfully, as became one who moved, on sufferance only 
in the polite society of The Braes. “’Tis a wonderful airt; and I’m 
thinking no nane o’s here could do muckle to it.” 

“Ye’re richt there, Sandy,” said Dicky Doig; “but they tell me 
the Reverend Maister Soutar, o’ Tail-aboot, is a gran’ hand at the 
paintin’.” 

“Maister Soutar! A bombastical fellow,” growled Rab Duncan, 
the grocer. “I heard ’im preachin’ last hairst. ‘Gangs about 
through the week wi’ common claes: no tails, mind ye, just a 
jecket.” 

“T hae heard o’ his jecket,” returned Dicky, pacifically, “and I'll 
no’ say but what he’s wrong there. Though, maybe, the body was 
wantin’ to save guid broad-claith like ordnar’ folk. But, as I was 
sayin’, he’s a gran’ hand at the paintin’.” 

“Mair shame to ‘im, Dicky Doig,” said the grocer, setting down 
his tumbler with a bang. 

“ Yes ?” queried Dicky. 

“Yes. Td warrant he might be better employed than in dabbing 
lead-pent on canvas. I’m no’ sayin’ but what signboards, and sic- 
like, are necessary; but dab, dab, dab, making believe ’tis trees and 
watter, when ye can stap doon the den and see them for yoursel’. 
To my mind, that’s no’ a tred for honest folk.” 

“Ye’re maybe richt,” replied Dicky, “though I'll no say it’s a 
dishonest tred, neyther.” 

I was laughing to myself at the little risk Dicky ran of falling 
out of a cart by sitting too much to one side, when a thin little 
laugh, and a chirpy voice, saying “ You're a judicious man, Richard,” 
informed me that the exquisite of the village was of the company. 
George Hunt’s conversational powers were the only rivals, for village 
esteem, of Rab Duncan’s money-bags. Therefore, when he continued, 
“ You forget that Art is required for amusement—amusement and 
refinement,” I pricked my ears for Rab’s reply to that challenge. 

“Damme,” it came, “ penters are no better than play-actors, or 
gangrels then; and we ken what amusement and refinement mean 
wi’ them—bairns on the parish.” 

“You'll perhaps have heard,” George proceeded in his mincing 
tones, not heeding Rab’s remark, “you'll perhaps have heard of 
the great nations of anteequity, the Romans and the Pheenicians, 
with their statues and temples.” 

“Wha’ cares for yer Pheenicians?” quoth Rab. “An ye tak’ 
yer cue from furrin folk, we might all be turbanned poleegamists the 
morn. I dinna pretend to learning, like some I could mention ; 
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but I say that paintin’s no’ an honest tred i’ this country ony- 
wey.” 

“Social feeling, gentlemen, social feeling,” said Lyndsay Petti- 
grew. “There's some in the tred make a pile o’ money out 0’ it.” 

“ Money !” chirped George. “There was a house I was in the habit 
o’ visiting, where there was a picture by Reynolds, worth thousands 
and thousands of pounds.” 

“ Aye, mon!” said Sandy. “ What ane Reynolds wis that, Maister 
Hunt ?” 

“He would belong, maybe, to ane o’ the nations o’ anteequity,” 
Rab suggested grimly, imitating the pedantic manner of his rival. 

“No,” said George, complaisantly: “he was a Spaniard. He 
came over at the time of the Armada. The natives of Spain and 
Portingale, you see, were steeped in ignorance and vice; and so he 
came to this enlightened country of ours, and was patronized by the 
nobeelity and gentry.” 

“Hey! Paintin’ their mistresses as should ha’e known better,’ 
grunted Rab. 

“ Fegs, but they’re gey laads, the painters are,” said the wheel- 
wright, with what I recognized as an effort to bring back the con- 
versation from the too high level it had reached under Mr. Hunt’s 
guidance. “Now, I’m thinking our friend Mr. Berry, ben the house, 
has a fell eye for the woman. Leastways, Widow Hutton’s lassie 
doon the den and him’s very thick; and she’s a braw wench.” 

“Tut, tut, tut!” said George. 

“What are you tutting at ?” said Rab. 

“Oh! she'll be posing as his model. And you must allow for the 
arteestic temperament.” 

“ Arteestic or no’ arteestic,” said Rab, “ they’re a set o’ damnish 
scoundrils; and, what’s mair,” he added, “if I was Lyndsay I 
wouldna’ allow them to pother round my dochter as they do.” 

Here the conversation broke off suddenly with the entrance of 
Lyndsay himself and a new-comer, who, as I guessed from the salu- 
tations, was Neil Erskine, the recently-appointed gauger at the 
malt-barns. He had been having tea in the kitchen; and presently 
the kitchen window was flung open, and the flames in the great 
hearth flickered through the lattice on my right. There was Maggie 
Pettigrew washing the tea-dishes ; and, even as I looked, I saw her 
stop the work and bend to a sketch which Berry was exhibiting by 
the firelight. 

“It’s Mr. Erskine!” she cried, with genuine delight. “ Mr. Erskine 
at his tea, and me serving him. He’s as like as life.” 

“ And the other?” he asked. “ Is it as like as life ?” 

“T’m not a judge of that.” 

“No? Then I must be;” and he drew nearer her, and set her 
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at arm’s length, and made as if to test the likeness in his sketch. 
I tell the truth when I say that I had never noticed what a hand- 
some quean Maggie was; but it couldn’t escape me now, as she 
stood there, her eyes looking frankly into his, and the firelight 
playing on her figure, whose contour loomed soft and large in 
the thick gloaming. It had fallen dark so suddenly that when 
the flames held back I could scarce see the two. 

“T ought to paint you in your kitchen here, as a Vestal Priestess, 
Maggie,” I heard him say. “Your fire never goes out, summer 
or winter.” 

Maggie probably did not understand. 

“T mean you're the angel of the hearth,” he translated himself, 
freely. “Rather a big angel, though,” he added, laughing, and 
looking into her hazel eyes with assured impertinence. But 
Maggie—Maggie as a rule so shrewd and sensible—did not seem 
to resent the look. 

“T don’t know what I’m to do without you when I go away,” 
he went on; adding, as Maggie kept her place, and said nothing, “ I 
must go away in a day or two, and I shall be sorry to leave 
The Braes—and my sweetheart there.” 

She moved in between him and the fire, so that the deep colour 
in her face was lost to me, and to him I felt sure. 

He looked at his sketch. 

“T can’t see, my dear, when you stand between me and the fire.” 

“T must fetch the lamps,” she said, and turned to the door. 

“Stay!” he cried. “Take this—from me.” He tore the sketch 
off the block; and as she took it caught her hands, and drew her 
to him, and kissed. her. 

Just then a pail clattered on the flags: a door-latch clinked ; 
and, freeing herself with a limp struggle, the strapping girl hurried 
with the sketch from the room. 

When Betty Martin entered, and saw—whatever it was that she 
saw—she was indignant. Stolen kisses are sweetest, they say; 
and oftentimes as innocent as sweet. This Betty knew well. There 
might have been a hundred arms round Maggie, and her keen old 
eyes would have been blind to them. But I suppose Betty’s heart 
told her to distrust the painter. And you may trust a woman’s 
heart when it sees evil, although you may not trust it in aught else. 
Now that she scented danger for her treasure, she went about like 
a collie, with irrelevant showing of teeth and snapping at the heels 
of the enemy. Bang went the pails on the floor, and in a twink- 
ling she was through the kitchen and had met Maggie in the lobby 
with the lamps. She took them from her: rudely, it seemed to 
me. Maggie was in too much of a flutter, perhaps, to be delicately 
perceptive. 


25* 
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John nodded to her as she set them on the table where he 
cleaned his brushes. 

“Fine night, Betty!” 

“Tt’s the company mak’s the night fine,” she said, with her head 
in the air. 

“Which shows I was right, being honoured with yours,” he replied. 

I laughed to myself, for I knew that Betty could not abide the 
English tongue at any time, and guessed that the fine-spokenness of 
the artist was worse to bear than his rude smile. 

“My man,” she broke out, “it’s doon the burn ye maun gang wi’ 
your clash. There’s folk there that'll swallow it quick. There’s 
none here want it.” 

I recognized the stab about Liz Hutton. If John felt it, his conceit 
at Maggie’s compliance assuaged it. He forgot that that compliance 
stood out stark in Betty’s mind also; else he had not said recklessly, 
“Tm not so sure of that.” 

“ Ye impident whalp!” she cried. “Div ye think that my Maggie’s 
another Liz Hutton ?” 

Further, she spoke her mind plainly, accusing him of flirting 
with Maggie when he had a sweetheart down the den, wearying at 
his tryst ; taunting him for occupying rooms he couldn’t pay for. 

“ He’s Maggie’s father,” she said significantly, when he threatened 
to appeal to the landlord; and warned him to quit the inn if he 
would not have Lyndsay’s wrath added to his score. 

With that the window was shot down with a bang, the curtain 
drawn, veiling the firelight from my retreat. Taking up my 
papers, I went home to my work, wondering what the upshot would 
be. I was not surprised to hear next day that John Berry had 
turned his back on The Braes. 


II. 


[ had discovered Betty eager to speed the parting guest, and that 
winter I had many opportunities of watching her welcome the com- 
ing. I could see that Neil Erskine was in her good books; and he 
deserved to be. He was sturdy in spite of his age; of only medium 
height, he was well knit ; and his face was hale and hearty, if fringed 
with grey. The gentleness of his ways and the courtesy of his manner 
won the esteem of all The Braes, as it had won that of Betty. It is not 
to be denied that rumours of a well-filled stocking-foot helped him 
to both. The village judgment set him at once beside Rab Duncan 
and George Hunt—a tribute which the simple old gentleman ac- 
cepted naturally. He was glad to have Rab as a friend, and, unable 
himself to speak on any subject save his business, he listened with 
laughable awe to the incessant flow of George Hunt’s conversation. 
And he listened often: for when the winter ‘closed in with the long 
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nights upon the little village George Hunt frequently joined Neil 
round the kitchen fire. Living cheek-by-jowl with Lyndsay (as it 
were) I also was a frequent visitor there, and could not but wonder 
that two men of such different kidney as Neil and George should 
draw together thus. I was not long in discovering that George was 
attracted by a flame to the scorching of his wings. He was a dandified, 
jealous, little old man, who could see nothing go past him. In the 
same dainty manner in which he dangled his bamboo, he had been 
dangling in his mind the notion of taking Maggie to wife. Rab’s 
remarks about the artist’s attentions to Maggie, which had pricked 
my curiosity that night in the bower, had pricked his fancy to a 
practical purpose; and striking up a friendship with Neil was a 
stage on the way to winning Maggie. It gave him an excuse for 
visiting at her fireside three nights a week, at the least; and on those 
occasions, with a nice sense of the end in view, he appeared in all 
the glory of a white waistcoat. As must ever be the case, he suffered 
for this nice sense ; for the village boys had none of it, and hid in 
the doorways, jeering at him, and shouting “ Lairdy! Lairdy !” after 
him, so that his progress to Maggie’s kitchen was proclaimed to all 
in The Braes that cared to listen for it. Moreover, it grew cold as 
the nights crept in, and he shivered much until he got a waistcoat 
of thicker stuff and a darker pattern—but of a pattern so gorgeous 
that it startled himself the first time he blazed forth in it, in the lamp- 
light of the inn. 

All this amused Maggie. From delicate indications which appeal 
only to a woman’s sense, she guessed his mind. Once she 
anticipated his coming, and, in the dark end of the lobby, shook 
with suppressed laughter at the sight of his preparations for an 
effective entry. He arranged his cravat afresh beneath his wide, 
upstanding collar; he stroked his lean corporation, straightening 
the creases of his waistcoat, and pulling from beneath it the bunch 
of seals, which, on dark nights, he carried there for safety’s sake. 
With the instinct of her tom-boy days, Maggie banged a door by 
her side loudly, as he was taking the pinch of snuff wherewith to 
fortify himself, and he shot into the kitchen in great agitation, 
and robbed of his usual precision. For, generally, as I have seen 
often, his entrance was made with a profound bow, and a “Cold, 
ees it not, Mees Maggie?” So long as he wore the white waistcoat 
it was cold, and by the time the new one arrived the remark had 
become stereotyped. Then he would take his seat in the corner 
opposite Neil, while Maggie, if not busy, sat on her stool, and plied 
her knitting-needles as she listened to the talk of the two old men. 
I used to think, as I watched it all, that she was laughing in her 
sleeve, and thinking of John Berry. It was evident that Neil was 
amazed at his friend’s entertaining manner. 
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The truth of the situation dawned upon him, I believe, on a 
night when we were accompanying George home from one of these 
sederunts. The caus’ay felt cold after the warmth of the inn, and 
George, after his habit, was uttering platitudes on our being crea- 
tures of circumstance. 

“Just as if auld fogies like you and me were to marry: | 
daursay we might feel strange-ways,” was Neil’s comment thereon. 

“ Well, well,” said George, in his high quaver, not appreciating 
the turn the conversation was taking, “ we might, you know, or we 
might not, you know. We're made so different—by nature and tem- 
perament so different. But marriage is a keetle thing, Mr. Alison,” 
—he looked to me—“ very keetle.” 

“Is there no word of Miss Pettigrew getting a man?” I asked— 
maliciously, I confess, 

“No. No’ that I ken o’, Mr. Alison,” said Neil. 

“ Ah!” said George; “there was a certain eendividual, a painter 
person.” 

“ There’s nothing in that, I’m sure,” Neil replied. 

“ Of course not, of course not.” And George crowed and strutted 
on the causeway, till he stumbled into one of its pools. When he 
recovered, he went on: 

“He'll require to be a very respectable man that'll marry Mees 
Pettigrew.” 

“Oh! very respectable,” said Neil. 

“ And sensible.” 

“ And sensible,” said Neil, in far-off tones, as if he were weighing 
himself in the balance. 

“ And well-eenformed,” continued George. “She’s very fond of 
instructive conversation.” 

“Ay?” said Neil; not very cordially, it struck me. 

“Yes! I’ve noticed that when I’ve been speaking she’s very 
attentive.” 

The night was dark; but I caught a comical expression on 
Neil’s face. There was light enough for him to read George's 
mind. 

You'll have noticed it yourself?” George asked. 

“No, me,” said Neil, with extreme honesty. 

“ [t’s the case, though,” said George. “She’s said as much to me, 
many’s the time,” he added, pique giving falsehood the bit. “ You 
see,” he said, in parting, “Mees Maggie and me’s old friends—very 
parteecular old friends—and maybe she'll be shy in talking to you 
about me.” 

Thus things wore on without more happening that I can bring 
to my mind, until the thirty-first of October. Among the hearths 
that in the hospitable county of Fife welcomed old friends on 
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Halloween was that of the “Waterloo Arms.” In the early part of 
the evening there were lusty boys and girls ducking for apples with 
cheeks as rosy as their own. Blind-man’s-buff, hunt-the-slipper, 
jing-a-ring, followed, and much more that my office deprived me of, 
for a dominie may not damp the joy of such a gathering. By the time I 
arrived preparations were going forward for the potato feast which 
crowns Halloween ceremonies. Above the din I could hear Betty 
Martin in the scullery pounding the potatoes with might and main 
keeping tune the while, with the refrain: 


“ Why do the Heath-en rage, 
And the pe-ople imagine a vain thing ¢” 


Betty went through all her household duties to the rhythm of 
familiar lines. 

When the dark feast was over, and the lamps were relit,it was found 
that Maggie had got the ring. There was clapping of hands at the 
discovery, and Lyndsay Pettigrew looked to his daughter. 

“ Maggie, Maggie, there’s nae luck in love,” he said, slyly. I 
looked at her, and read her thoughts. Could her father know about 
the pencil drawing which she kept upstairs? Or of the weary out- 
look for a letter that never came? Or that this comment on love 
he was repeating was echo of her own experience, that Cupid with- 
out Good Fortune availeth nothing? Her confusion was covered, 
however, by the hunt for the button. That symbol of perpetual 
bachelordom was not to be found. Yet Betty was sure she had put 
it in the pot, and said so rather sharply, when George continued 
to make particular inquiries after it. 

“ve a gey shrewd suspeecion wha’s fund the button,” she mut- 
tered to herself. 

“Was it a large one?” said George, gingerly. “No one could 
have swallowed it, think ye?” 

Betty did not think so. 

“ My fegs! It’s the findin’ o’t they couldna’ swallow,” she replied, 
with a snap. 

All George’s inquiries failed to discover the culprit; and soon the 
bairns were away home, and one or two elders only remained. 
Betty had gone off to milk the cows, which for two hours had stood 
crying in the byres; and Maggie, flinging a shawl about her, went out 
with her pitcher to the well. The well—* The Dog’s Head ” it was 
called from the carved knob, carved in the image of a dog, 
which adorned it—stood some yards from Lyndsay’s inn, and the 
way to it for Maggie lay out of the back-door and through the yard, 
whereon was a gate to the “ caus’ay.” 

The pitcher was filled, and Maggie had stooped to lift it, when a 
figure emerged from the gateway. 
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“Mr. Erskine !” 

“ Aye, Maggie : it’s me,” Neil said. He took the pitcher from her. 
“T cam’ oot to help ye.” 

She thanked him, and, as she walked in silence at his side, drew 
her shawl closer to her wondering eyes. Neil had nothing to say. 
He was content carrying her pitcher. The dog in the couch at the 
far end of the yard rattled at his chain. Through the open door of the 
byre came the faint rays of Betty’s lamp, and her quavering song of 
the pail as the milk fell merrily. When he reached the scullery, 
Neil set down his pitcher, and, beaming under Maggie’s renewed 
thanks, passed into the kitchen. She watched him to his seat; then 
it seemed to me that her eyes fell on George Hunt, whose little 
voice chirped continually. Shrinking back into the shadow of the 
scullery she laughed lowly to herself. 

“ Tt’s the daft auld,” [ heard her murmur, and laugh again. When 
she re-entered, the nut-keg had been produced. As George Hunt 
placed two nuts upon the cinders, he looked towards her so confi- 
dently that he brought the angry blood to her cheek. The nuts 
were scarcely laid together when they began to hiss and spit, then 
parted company with a shot. 

“ Kes she away ?” said George, in reflective rather than in enquiring 
tones, as he turned a rueful face to the company. 

“ Better think twice afore ye tak’ that one to wife,” laughed Lyndsay. 

“ He'll have to spier her afore he tak’ her,” answered Neil, who 
had been watching George keenly. He blushed before the speech 
was out of his mouth; but Maggie enjoyed it, and her eyes met 
Neil’s confidently, as the eyes of two people do who share a secret 
with a third. But when she remembered Neil she veiled, with her 
pitcher, her eyes, and felt—I don’t know what she felt: I can but guess. 

“Tt’s your turn, Neil,” said the landlord. 

Nothing loth to venture where his rival had fared so badly, Neil 
stooped over the ribs. 

“ Wha’s the lassie ?” questioned the company. 

“She might tell herself: its more nor I could venture,” he 
replied evasively, shooting a rapid glance at Maggie all the same. 
And, if there was truth in the omen of the nuts, his life with Maggie 
was to be happy and contented. Such were some of the passages 
of the comedy to which luck had given me the cue. And |] 
remember that, before we departed, a very learned discussion had 
sprung up between George Hunt and the Farmer of Thirdpart 
anent the services of the church. Mr. Ireland was a stranger to the 
district, and he appeared so much interested that George imagined he 
had got a model auditor. Watching the two, I thought I detected a 
dry smile wrinkling the farmer’s lips as he listened to the wonderful 
display of erudition. 
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“Aye, mon !” said Thirdpart, by-and-bye, when George had finished 
his story about the “Caanonical Books,” “aye, mon, and wha div 
ye think would write the metred version o’ oor Psawlms ?” 

“Oh!” quoth George, the ever-ready, “it was the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines that metred them. It met, ye see, in the 
year “s 

“Mon,” interrupted Thirdpart, “ ye’ve been talking a parcel o’ 
balderdash. They were metred by auld Dauvit Rowse, o’ the Long 
Parliament.” 

He himself was wrong there, for it was Sir Francis Rous who metred 
them; but I had no mind to notice that, in my enjoyment of what 
followed ; for the cruel old villain went back over George’s “ een- 
forming ” conversation, and plucked it badly, till George was fain 
to suggest a move. 

We rose with him. 

“ Who ees he ?” he asked Lyndsay at the door, pointing over his 
shoulder at the farmer, whom we had left sitting. “Who ees he?” 

“ He’s the laird o’ Thirdpart doon the coast,” replied the landlord. 

“ Aye,mon, aye,” murmured George as, in discomfited mood, he 
traced his steps to his own door. “I thought he was just a bit 
farmer body,” he said, ruefully. Then I was aware of a curious thing : 


a white streak through the air, just a tinkle on the caus’ay, a 
splash in the puddle in front of us, a word under his breath from 
George. I knew that he had flung away the button. 


III. 


The days and nights of winter passed away with silent speed. 
With me, so many pages of the Manual written, so many more 
castles built; with the inn-folks, so many bargains struck by 
Lyndsay, so many duties performed by the faithful Betty, so many 
aspirations heaved of Neil’s heart, which was human, if aged, so 
many wistful looks cast by Maggie down the brae that the painter 
had set his face from. These things made up the web of our life, 
and all the delicate patterns the heart weaves on it were more or 
less unobserved. 

George Hunt still visited the “Waterloo Arms” to pay court to its 
handsome mistress: dimly perceiving in Neil Erskine a rival; too 
conceited to notice the access of hope that came to that rival with 
Maggie’s need for protection from his own importunity. And, 
although Maggie was careful, it could not but be that Neil should 
interpret her appeal as a sign of more than ordinary confidence. 
He did not step so far beyond the modest bounds, set by the simple 
people of The Braes, that it occurred to anyone (saving Betty, and 
myself, who, in a measure, was her confidant) that he was courting 
Lyndsay’s daughter. Had anyone guessed that the two old boys 
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were battling for the beauty, he would have laid long odds upon 
the one dwelling in the house. Apart from his bond with Maggie 
in their mutual antipathy to George, Neil had opportunities : he 
was at hand for her pitcher, he could do errands for her in the 
neighbouring towns. So long as he lacks the feminine knowledge, 
and preserves the masculine clumsiness, a man’s handiness stands 
him in good stead to a woman’s favour. And when Lyndsay and 
he sat by the fire o’ nights he related experiences which, if they did 
not raise the spark of love in Maggie’s breast, as did the Moor’s 
tales in Desdemona’s, as she sat and listened, excited her interest at 
the least : mayhap her sympathy. And the painter? He had promised 
to write, and had not written; he had promised to return with the 
Spring weather, and it was even now at the door. It sent word of its 
coming if he did not, poor Maggie may have pondered. I believe 
I often caught her in that way of thinking; and caught myself 
wondering, too, if she still kept the pencil-sketch between the 
boards of her Bible, or if her ancient wooers were taking the senti- 
ment out of her ? 

One evening when Spring had drawn over the trees in the den a 
flimsy veil of green, I was seated, alone with Betty, in the kitchen, 
when George Hunt entered. "Twas Sunday, and not a day for 
paying visits, except among near neighbours, as Betty and I could 
hold ourselves to be. But, when the landlord’s pew had emptied 
that afternoon, George noticed Lyndsay drive away with the 
farmer of The Braunchils in the old mud-bespattered gig that 
rumbled at the thick-coated heels of The Braunchils mare. The 
farmer and Lyndsay were fellow-elders, whose high estate de- 
manded, every fourth Sunday at the least, a “confab”; which, 
curiously enough, was not conducted among the members of the 
family, but in the byres, and in the fields. There was a story, 
indeed, which came to the surface of The Braes gossip every now 
and then, that Rab Cuick, sitting on the edge of a cruive one 
evening, heard Lyndsay say, 

“Tf lit werena’ Sawbeth, Braunchils, what wad ye be seeking for 
that pig ?” 

And Braunchils had replied that if it were not Sawbeth he would 
take such and such a price. But Rab Cuick’s word was not to be 
depended upon. 

At any rate, the landlord’s absence this night was not likely to be 
short; and that, doubtless, determined George to a more explicit 
wooing than he had yet ventured on. When he found us alone, 
there was concern in his eye; and in Betty’s a twinkle as she told 
him that Neil Erskine and Miss Maggie were both out. 

“Tt’s a very agreeable night for a walk, don’t ye think ?” he asked, 
meaning the question partly as a feeler, partly as a means for gain 
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ing time for further fishing. He was watched by one who was a 
humorist, albeit old and notably ill-favoured. Betty had a con- 
tempt for George; and was indignant at his trying to probe her on 
Maggie’s affairs. In a flash, therefore, 

“ Ay is it, Maister Hunt, thank ye but I maun keep the hoose 
when the ithers are oot,” she said. 

It was a sally Betty chuckled over to her dying day. To me, who 
heard it, she turned in glee. 

“ He’s awa up the caus’ay wi’ his tail atween his legs like a lickit 
puppy,” she chortled. 

To George it was as plain as a pikestaff that Maggie and Neil 
were down the den, where men and women seldom went together un- 
less they were lovers. But he wished to be the witness of his fate ; 
and when he turned from Betty he made down one of the many 
pathways that straggle to the den edge. The one he chose led out 
upon the sloping side, in the dark shadow of some trees that clus- 
tered at the garden’s-foot. From there a half-traced path, a path 
made by the boys who alone frequented it, led down between the 
beeches on the slope to where the burn ran. Another worked round 
to it with many windings and gentle dips. 

George had reached the trees, and naturally would have turned 
into the latter path, had he not heard the sound of voices, and 
caught sight of Maggie and Neil making along it. Quick as a 
rabbit, he bolted down the other path, and behind the nearest beech- 
bole. From this place of vantage he could see his rival and Maggie, 
and he was rewarded for his cunning far beyond his expecta- 
tions. It is true the slope was steep, and slippery after the winter 
rains, and he had to clutch the little black twigs tightly to keep his 
place while the couple remained beneath the trees where the three 
roads met. But the time did not seem long; for when Neil asked 
Maggie to be his wife George heard her refusal. She had been 
waiting for this ; her only doubt was whether George or Neil should 
be first at the tape. Yet when Neil took her hand below the trees 
and “spiered her,” she was frightened, and sorry, and wished to be 
home. His was not an offer to be refused by any sensible girl with- 
out a thought. But when he would not go without his answer, she 
cried (the tears come quickly to the eyes of big women), and said 
that she was sorry it could not be; and then, natural as a daisy, 
she took his arm and let him lead her down the narrow lane, at the 
end of which the lights of the caus’ay-head were twinkling. 

George heard the refusal, worded as if another had won her heart. 
Who but himself could the other be? He laughed at his fears, and 
said he might have remembered she was a sensible lass. So he 
laughed, and talked to himself, as he whipped into the caus’ay by 
another route, and sped to the inn in hope of reaching it before the 
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others. But he did not. As Betty and I still chatted on the 
hearth, Maggie entered, and Neil, not bearing on his face a trace of 
his chagrin. Yet it must have been in his heart; for he had heard 
the twigs snap as George sprang up the road ; he had seen his rival’s 
shadow beyond the hedge, and had recognized it. And his anger 
was ablaze as he brought Maggie home. Presently in came George, 
labouring in his breath, and fumbling in his mind for an excuse to 
Betty for his reappearance. Precision was the starch with which 
George was made up: take that out of him, and you left him limp. 
The greetings over, he tried to cover his embarrassment by plunging 
into conversation with Betty Martin. 

“ Ket’s quite true what I heard about Lisbeth Hutton’s daughter, 
Liza,” he said. “She’s run away.” 

Neil was seated by the fire, taking off his boots; and Maggie, 
having laid her Bible and her hat upon the dresser, was undoing 
her jacket. 

George proceeded : 

“And I should not be surprised, from what I hear, if she’s run 
away to the painter body that lived here last fall.” 

There was a pause ; then Maggie stood over him. Her big eyes 
flashed beneath the pale brows, and transfixed him where he sat in 
the shadow of her heaving bosom. 

“It’s a lie—a low cowardly lie!” she said at length. Then she 
flung her jacket from her, and, burying her face in her hands, 
stumbled up the dark stairs. The jacket struck the edge of the 
table, and fell on the stone floor, bringing her Bible over with it. 
A scrap of paper slipped from between the leaves, and fluttered in 
the draught caused by her violent exit. It was John’s sketch. 

No one spoke. George Hunt sat cowering in his chair ere he 
rose to go. When he did cross the floor the paper at his feet 
took his eye, and he picked it up. He would have laid it on the 
dresser had not Betty from her corner hissed after him, 

“ Lay that down, ye thief!” 

That was Betty’s second insult for one afternoon; and his gorge 
rose at it. As he walked away he crushed the drawing the more 
tightly in his hand. Ina second Betty had been upon him: she 
looked the picture of a wild cat crouched to spring. But Neil 
held her back. 

“Leave him to me!” he cried, and leapt down the three steps on 
to the cruel stones of the caus’ay, his grey-blue, thick-ribbed stock- 
ings glimmering like sabots in the darkness. 

“George Hunt!” he cried, “1 want that paper.” 

“Yees! And how will ye geet eet?” answered George, scarce 
halting on his way. 
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“How will I geet eet?” quoth Neil. His thumbs were on 
George’s throat, and he shook him, as a dog shakes a rat, and flung 
him on the inn wall. 

“That's how I'll geet eet,” he said, taking the sketch from the 
nerveless fingers. 

When he returned to the kitchen, I had fled. It was from Betty 
that I learned that he spread out the crumpled drawing, and laid it 
in the Bible which Betty had by this time picked up from the floor. 
But first, as she told me, he looked at it, and at the back, whereon 
the painter's name was written in Maggie’s own hand; and she 
heard a hardness in his breath. Doubtless at that moment the 
ineaning of Maggie’s refusal of him, of her sudden passion at George, 
dawned on him. He sat down by the fire, letting the heat play on 
his feet, which were sore and tender now, where the sharp stones 
of the caus’ay had cut them. 

“Ts this true, Betty ?” he said at length. 

“T dinna ken; but I think it no more nor likely.” 

“Puir lassie! Puir lassie!” And Betty knew that he spoke of 
Maggie, not “Liz Hutton. 

“Tt’s the best could happen her—and you,” Betty continued, 
looking Neil straight in the face, and closing the Holy War on her 
lap. 

He did not affect to misunderstand her. 

“She refused me this nicht,” he said, casting down his eyes 
apologetically. 

“ Ay, mon! But she winna’ the morn,” replied Betty ; and, bidding 
him good-night, she left him with that consolation. 


IV. 


Spring passed away before Summer, and no painter returned to 
The Braes. George Hunt’s story about *Liz Hutton having run 
away to Berry turned out to be true; and, if I know myself, that did 
not make it easier for Maggie to forgive George. His burden was 
not light. To him, it seemed that he had borne all his trials for 
her, and that she had turned against him. Even the door of the 
“Waterloo Arms” was shut against him: for delicate reasons. He felt 
himself the bearer of a great wrong, and carried it about with him 
pompously. That, indeed, was his only relief, for his woes were not 
of a kind to be discussed ; and when (as happens to us all at times) 
we have a grievance in which our neighbours cannot sympathize 
we seek consolation in large talking to ourselves. 

Lyndsay noticed George’s absence : it was a customer gone, and 
he enquired the reason. Finding that it lay in a quarrel between 
Neil and George, he was content, Neil being the more profitable 
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guest. Besides, he was led to suspect that somehow the women- 
folk of the household sided with Neil; and Lyndsay Pettigrew, a 
widower, and the father of a grown-up daughter, had strong 
opinions about the mysteriousness of women’s ways, and the wis- 
dom of never going contrary to them. So George Hunt fell away 
from our acquaintance in The Braes. 

That the ways of women are mysterious Neil was soon to learn, 
as well as that Betty was skilled in them. He was too shrewd 
to take literally her remark about being accepted the morn. Had 
he been thirty years younger, the two or three months in which he 
waited and was silent would have seemed a larger slice of life than 
they did to him now. Whether a maiden’s heart is to be captured 
by assault, or by sitting down against it, every lover must decide ; 
when he has reached the age of sixty he finds it less difficult to adopt 
the starving-out course. It took some months to mollify Maggie’s 
wounded pride, to raise her from her self-humiliation. At times, the 
kiss Berry had given her, six long months before, burned on her 
cheek. Only at times. Again and again she caught herself dwelling 
with pleasure on the days when the painter lived atthe inn. Then 
her self-upbraiding broke forth afresh. Her impulse was to tear 
the little drawing into a thousand pieces; but she did not. It no 
longer lay in her Bible ; but it may still be found,as I know, among 
the heirlooms of her children. The glamour of youth was gone, 
indeed ; but by the time the birds again sang in full chorus in the 
den Neil had won the day. 

I remember well that one evening that Summer many of us 
were gathered in the parlour, when across the window there fell 
the shadow of Neil Erskine, as he slowly sauntered past. 

“There’s Neil awa’ by,” said one. “They tell me he’s gaun to 
marry yer dochter.” 

It was the first intimation of the fact that Lyndsay had received. 
He said nothing; but, stepping to the window, gazed after the 
retreating figure of his son-in-law to be. He could not have denied 
that he was disappointed. He could have wished one younger, one 
more of an age with the buxom daughter of whom he was so 
proud. It does not become me to speak on that point. But to him 
it all seemed further proof of the mysteriousness of woman’s ways, 
which so impressed him. 

“Tf the lassie’s pleased, I’ve no objection,” he said, half to him- 
self; and turned away. 

And thus Lyndsay’s consent was given. 

The marriage took place on a day in late Autumn—a red-letter- 
day in The Braes. The caus’ay was crowded, in honour of the 
event, as it had not been since old Walter Haxton, the maltster, was 
carried off by the exciseman. Outside, the women-folk waited 
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patiently to catch a glimpse of that wonderful dress the bride wore, 
of which the whole village had talked for days. As for the men, 
the unbidden men: They hung about and sighed as they thought of 
the tea and the toddy that were to follow. Forno one could have 
guessed from the entertainment that Lyndsay’s heart was not 
reconciled to the match. His reputation as a landlord was at 
stake. 

By-and-bye the envious wives and thirsty husbands retired to 
their own firesides to detract from the greatness of the ceremony as 
well as they could, while their children counted the coppers snatched 
from the liberal “ pour oot.” The strains of the fiddles and the 
shouts of the reel-dancers echoed up the caus’ay as Maggie, clad in 
her Paisley shawl, her father’s gift, stole with her husband from 
the old house, away to the new one that stood ready to receive 
them. One pair of eyes witnessed their flight; and when they 
had passed him in his hiding in the shadow of the yard the 
owner of the eyes went stumbling up the caus’ay, murmuring in 
their wake, 

“ Ket’s a strange world, this,—strange and eencomprehensible.” 

The words were an echo of Maggie’s thoughts. On the after- 
noon before the marriage, she strolled into the den for one last chat 
with some girl friends ere she quitted the maidens’ ranks for ever. 
It had been clear, dry weather, and this day was sunny as a day 
in June—one of those single Summer days that linger after the 
Autumn is here, like a late swallow when the flock is fled. The girls 
climbed knee-deep through the ruddy fern to where the brambles 
lay on the top of the den, as might be seen by the patches of blossom 
that still remained, here and there, white against the black beeches. 
They were returning, laden with the blossom, along the path in which 
George had hid on that eventful night. Presently Neil Erskine 
appeared in it. 

“There’s your lad,” said one of the girls, laughingly, as the old 
man made for them ; but Maggie’s face, red already with the climb, 
turned a shade deeper. 


“Let’s go back!” she cried. 

The others looked at each other, and hesitated. They would have 
been only too glad to meet their sweethearts there. But Maggie 
did not wait for them, but ran down the steep path. A stranger 
would have noticed her handsome bearing as she waited by the 
burn for her friends. Her deep bosom rose and fell, and with it the 
white blossom that lay upon it. 

And in her little room that night, as she watched, beyond the 
brae, beyond the harvest-fields, the moonlight play on the waters 
of the Firth, her mind went back over all that had happened in the 
past year. ~The men have the best of it,” she thought, as she 
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turned her face to the wall; and when she awoke, the sun had 
risen on her marriage-day. 


Does the reader say to me, “ It may well be that you have seen 
many of these things; but you cannot divine the thoughts of 
Maggie Pettigrew?” Be patient. I have told you that some of the 
later stages of the comedy came under my notice. Well, when 
Neil Erskine died, I married his widow. 


Davip S. MELDRUM. 


AMONG THE BOOKS, 


Mr. Besant’s London* is a delightful book: ‘delightful in its 
method and as a thing well done. Of the execution we need not 
speak further, for Mr. Besant has taught us to expect the excellence 
which is reached here; and his share is supplemented by a “ get-up,” 
of which the only complaint we have to make is that the blocks of 
the clever and appropriate illustrations appear to be rather worn. 
The plan of the book is unusual: it comes to one as a bright sur- 
prise. The author does not trouble us greatly with the fruits of re- 
search, as such. His is not the lore of the antiquary, although he 
possesses the antiquary’s lore. As he says, it is never safe to adopt 
in blind confidence the conclusions of the antiquary. “He works 
with fragments: here it is a passage in an old deed; here a few 
lines of poetry; here a broken vase; here the capital of a column ; 
here a drawing, cramped, and out of proportion, and dwarfed, from 
an illuminated manuscript.” Work of this kind tends to belittle 
everything. “Thus,” Mr. Besant continues, “the late Dr. Brewer, 
a true antiquary, if ever there was one, could see in medizval 
London nothing but a collection of mean and low tenements stand- 
ing among squalid streets and filthy lanes ”—a view of the City 
which (Mr. Besant proceeds to show) was entirely false. For, to re- 
construct a city of the past, you must furnish yourself with all that 
the antiquary and the historian have discovered, and then go to 
“the place itself—the terruin—the site of the town or the modern 
town upon the site of the old,” and examine it, “ prowl about it, 
search into it, consider the neglected corners of it.” So Mr. Besant 
reconstructs for us the London of the past. And he repeoples it ; 
for his aim is to present us with instantaneous photographs of the 
streets and buildings, and above all of the citizens at work and at 
play. It is interesting to notice how the general impression left by 
Mr. Besant’s picture of medizeval London accords with that left by 
the description of the Scots poet Dunbar. Dunbar’s “balade” was 
written in the first Christmas week of the Sixteenth Century, at 
which time he accompanied the ambassadors who went to the Court 
of England to conclude negotiations for the marriage of James IV. 


* London. By Walter Besant. Chatto &' Windus. 
VOL. XX. 26 
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to the Princess Margaret; and, being composed for the ears of Lon- 
doners, it is “high falutin’” to a degree. But the points made so 
much of by the poet would be those that struck the stranger; and 
they are those which are chiefly dwelt upon by Mr. Besant: the 
“lusty Brigge of pylers white” upon which were “ merchauntis full 
royall to behold ”; the “ Ryver whose beryall stremys, pleasaunt and 
preclare, under the lusty wallis renneth down, where many a 
swanne doth swymme with wyngis fare, where many a barge doth 
saile and row with are, where many a ship doth rest with toppe- 
royall”; the strong “wallis” themselves; the “lordis, barons, and 
many goodly knight”; the “ most delectable lusty ladies bright ” ; 
the “merchauntis full of substance and myght”; the “famous 
prelatis in habitis clericall”; the craftsmen ; the “ maidens lovely 
under their caps”; the merchants’ wives “ right lovesom, white, and 
small.” 

In applying this novel method of presentment to London from the 
earliest times to the end of George the Second’s reign, Mr. Besant 
has been dependent upon the materials with which each age supplied 
him. That immediately after the Romans afforded none from 
which to inform with life the London which succeeded Augusta. 
In this chapter, therefore, the author writes as a historian; his aim 
being to prove, from the evidence of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, of 
topography, of a British citizen whose Chronicle has been hitherto 
unpublished, that our London owes nothing, not so much as a 
tradition, to Roman London. The East Saxons found that London 
deserted, and “ London was born, not the daughter of Augusta at 
all. Augusta was childless.” This is Mr. Besant’s only excursion 
into the province of the historian. Thereafter, what men did, what 
they ate, how they were housed, where they worshipped, their sports, 
their crafts, their gardens, their dress, what their eyes fell upon 
as they walked their streets—these are the things which concern 
him. The greatest wealth of illustration on these matters is found 
in the Tudor period ; and Mr. Besant’s most brilliant picture is of 
the London of the year of grace 1603. He calls upon the venerable 
antiquary, John Stow, in his lodging over against the Church 
of St. Andrew Undershaft, in the street called St. Mary 
Axe. We see the house, its garden running down to the 
ruins of St. Helen’s Nunnery. Mistress Stow, an ancient dame, is 
sound asleep in her armchair outside her door, her knitting in her 
lap, the day being fine and warm, with a hot sun in the heavens, 
and a soft wind from the south. Pass her by, with Mr. Besant ; and 
presently within, amid his books in Gothic black letter, with broken 
backs and discoloured leaves, you will discover John Stow himself. 
He will tell you that he remembers King Harry the Eighth, in 
whose days priests dressed like any Court gallant. He recalls that 
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his grandfather would surely remember the penance of Jane Shore. 
He explains how in his own day the trade of the city has doubled 
and trebled, so that London surpasses Antwerp; our ships sail round 
the world, our trading companies cover the sea, so that it is good 
for even an old and done man, licensed to beg his bread, to have 
lived to see the increase of the City of which Fortune has graciously 
made him the historian. Then he will wrap his lean figure in his 
short, mean cloak, and conduct you through the City; up the street 
of St. Mary Axe, through Leadenhall into Cornhill, where is the 
Royal Exchange, its glory, crowded with merchants of every 
nation; thence to the beauty of London (“This, good Sir, is 
Chepe ”), the wide street filled with all sorts and conditions, past the 
pillory, then standing back to make way for the wedding-train, and 
the funeral; and so on to old St. Paul’s. The clock strikes the hour 
of eleven, and you go to dine at The Mitre, “on the chance,” and 
dine well. Thereafter the Globe Theatre is visited; and the Bull- 
baiting almost ; but, thinking better of it, you pass to the Falcon Inn, 
in whose arbour you drink, listening the while to Ben Jonson, and 
William Shakespeare (“ whom some think a better poet than Ben ”), 
and Burbage, and Alleyn, and John Marston. Then, embarking at 
the Falcon stairs, you are carried by the watermen to Queenhithe ; 
and so home by the streets, in which the women sit gossiping 
at their doors. 

It is thus that we see London and her citizens in olden days. 
One thing that strikes us about that past life is the small part that 
literature played in it. We mean literature in its widest sense: the 
printed page, be it of book, or of magazine, or of newspaper, which 
in our day ministers to men’s amusement. The reason is not 
difficult to find. Mr. Besant is right, no doubt, when he speaks of the 
efficient workmen whom the system of crafts produced. Our grand- 
fathers, like our very-great-grandfathers, knew nothing of an eight- 
hours movement. But, although with them working-hours were 
long, hard work was not common. In the part of the country with 
which we are especially acquainted, the tradesmen of a century 
ago were summoned by the town-bell at six o’clock in the morning, 
and dismissed by it at eight o’clock at night; but their noses were 
not held to the grindstone all that time. In summer they “knocked 
off” for two hours in the heat o’ the day, which (they said) was 
so intense that a man might not labour in it with safety. At all 
seasons the workshop was really a cheery club-room where the 
workers were visited and entertained by friends and neighbours, 
who received visits and entertainment in turn. The new order of 
short and sharp labour has its advantages and its disadvantages. 
It is unfortunate that the “rights” of workmen are apt to breed 
that habit of dropping the hammer over the shoulder when the bell 
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rings on the uplifted stroke, of which (you remember) George Eliot 
writes indignantly in Adam Bede. One result of the disappearance 
of leisurely ways is that the chatty page has taken the place of 
word-of-mouth gossip. We are not speaking of students, but of 
ordinary men who go to books, as they might go to hear Mr. 
Chevalier, for the whiling away of an hour of leisure. This ought 
to be remembered by those who at this season are complaining 
that there is a great outpouring of the printed word but very little 
of the grace of good literature. We may be certain that the good 
literature does jostle its way in the crowd of books, even as we may 
be certain that great Laureates will yet succeed Lord Tennyson ; and 
if the mass is made up for the most part of reminiscences, and 
memories, and ephemeral gossip of “A Country Parson,” of Mr. 
Clifford Harrison, of Mrs. Ritchie, or of any others who have seen 
and heard many things which most men neither see nor hear, why 
should we complain? Why, at any rate, should we complain, so long 
as they are well done ? 

Humble writers, of course, are apt to be jealous of their own 
stories when they are much made of. A. K. H. B., for example,—we 
cannot help it that Dr. Boyd does not care to be distinguished by 
the initials: all the world recognizes the “Country Parson” in 
them—A. K. H. B., in the second volume of Twenty-Five Years of 
St. Andrews,* speaks of the mortification of having the hearty 
bits of description in his essay Of a Blossoming Tree ignored by 
the newspapers, which with one consent reprinted a true story. 
And the story was this: 


‘*There was, long ago, a Divinity Hall, presided over by a most amiable and 
dignified Professor. On certain days, the senior students in rotation opened the 
proceedings of the day with prayer. One morning a rough youth from a remote 
region performed this duty ; and it was a memorable occasion. Commonly, the 
supplications were so expressed as to imply something much to the advantage of 
the good Professor ; but not so now. None who was present can forget how the 
venerable man turned and gazed on the untutored youth who prayed for him as 
follows : 

*** Lord, have mercy on our Professor, for he is weak andignorant. Strengthen 
his feeble hands, confirm his tottering knees, and grant that he may go out and 
in before us like the he-goat before the flock.’ ” 


A. K. H. B. must not be angry with us for referring to his plaint 
only to give him fresh cause for it, or for our preference for the 
unecdotes over the more serious matter in this second instalment 
of his garrulous chronicle. It is ever so. Men can no more always 
like the things that they ought to like than (as Mr. Frank Stockton 
pointed out) they can always go to the place that they would wish to 


* Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews. September, 1865, to September, 1890. Vol. 


II. By the author of The Recreations of a Country Parson. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 
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go to. Dr. Boyd himself devotes a full half-page to Sunday, July 
6, 1884, because on the evening of that day, for the first time, the 
praise at the Parish Church was accompanied by the brass band! 
The brass band, observe: not a brass band: St. Andrews may have 
three hansoms (or is it four ?); but it has only one brass band. That 
may be why Dr. Boyd finds something notable in this event, as in 
many others, which might not appear to outsiders to be notable at 
all. And if we find certain anecdotes in his volume more memor- 
able than their company justifies, we know that Dr. Boyd will 
forgive us. For he tells us that, although on that particular night 
when the band played the church was crowded as it had not been 
before, he never supposed that the people came to hear his sermon; 
and we may take that as proof positive that they did not. Yet he 
commends them. 

This second volume of St. Andrews reminiscences has all the good 
qualities and all the bad which distinguished its predecessor. Of its 
fund of excellent story we have said enough. It is written in the 
pleasant, ambling style which is its author’s own. It is full of wise, 
witty, even tender passages. Eminent names crowd its pages: 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Canon Liddon, Mrs. Ritchie, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Dr. Wendell Holmes, and many more. We are introduced again 
to the excellent coterie round the fire at the Club-House, from which, 
however, we miss many faces. We see more of Tulloch, and need 
not complain (howsoever much it may have bored the Principal) 
that he is made to play Dr. Johnson to his friend’s Boswell. In 
truth, we are always in good, very often in superfine, company; and 
we are never out of the author’s company, which is always good, 
and often superfine. And it is through this that the faults of the 
book creep in. It would not matter so greatly could we forget its 
author’s profession. But A. K. H. B. wishes us to take in, as Mr. 
Froude did, that he is essentially a cleric, and a Scotch “ minister.” 
No sensible man will cavil at his ideas about ritual, of which, to be 
fair, we hear less in this volume, or at his admiration for Episcopacy, 
at which he snapped his fingers, with Lord President Inglis, when it 
claimed to be a vital thing. It is not these things which cause the 
enemy to blaspheme. It is the writing of a passage such as this: 


‘*When he [Bishop Thorold] was done, an excellent and learned individual up- 
rose, and moved a vote of thanks. He disapproved of Bishops. But he said that 
if Thorold had not been a Bishop already, he should be made one for giving sucha 
lecture. This was very good. But then the speaker, jerking convulsively all 
over, proceeded to set forth views far more thorough than the Prelate’s, amid loud 
applause. Nothing could be more awkward than the speaker’s manner ; but one 
was carried away by the unfeigned earnestness of his speech ; and (I am obliged to 
confess) by its high ability. In fact, that speaker was an extraordinary man : for 
ability, for simplicity, for unselfishness. Had he been self-seeker or pusher, any- 
thing in Scotland would have been open to him. It was my one glimpse of Dr. 
Cairns. Iam just as decided a Churchmanas canbe. And he would, if hecould, 
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have stript the Kirk of all her worldly patrimony and privileges. Yet I carried 
away the impression of sweetness and goodness from my single talk with him.” 

It is no wonder that Dr. Boyd carried away such an impression. 
The wonder is his surprise at doing so; for long before then every 
man in Scotland knew Dr. Cairns as eminent for sweetness and 
ability in a Dissenting body which did not lack good and able men. 
Dr. Boyd ought to have known the position of that Body, and of its 
leading light ; and we may be sure that Dr. Boyd did know. Why, 
then, should he speak of being obliged to confess Dr. Cairns’ ability, 
as if it were wonderful to find ability in his Church, as if he were, 
indeed, an “individual” in that Church ? One may be as decided a 
Churchman as can be, and yet recognize that the last thing in which 
the Kirk can pride itself is the ability of its clergy over those of 
Dissent ; that the most useless defence of the Kirk is an attitude of 
“ high-sniffingness ” on its part towards Dissenters in a country 
where there is no difference in status and in learning between them 
and their neighbours of the Establishment. We do not mean 
to say that such is the attitude of Dr. Boyd to Dissenting 
methods or that Dissenters are less to him, than to Dr. Liddon, 
“these dear people.” But he ought to remember his own story 
of the great man who once said to him: “I can’t imagine what’s 
the matter with Stiggins. He'll hardly speak tome. And yet I 
never gave him the least offence. The only thing I can remember 
at all, is, that one day Smith came to me at the table of the House 
and asked me to do something. I replied, ‘Ill do anything you 
like; but [ll have nothing to do with that leein’ body, Stiggins.’ 
Just as I said that, I found that Stiggins was just at my 
shoulder, and heard me. But that’s the only thing I can think 
of.” And Dr. Boyd’s natural reply was, “ And, of course, that’s 
nothing.” 

Mr. Clifford Harrison gave his first recital in 1877, so that the 
Notes of his Work, in his Stray Records,* cover the same period as 
that dealt with in A. K. H. B.’s Second Volume. In these fifteen 
years, his professional duties have led Mr. Harrison into pleasant 
and amusing relations with many eminent men and women, and 
with many entertaining men and women who are not at all eminent. 
He relates, for example, that one afternoon, at Lady Holland’s, Lord 
Houghton came in after a smart wedding and fell fast asleep, as all 
the company could see and hear. “But at the end of one of the 
pieces he started up, came to me, vowed it was the best thing he 
had ever heard, asked me who was the author, and where it was 
published. It was his own Story of Prince Emelius.” Then there 
was the lady (one of many who made curious demands upon him) 


* Stray Records, or Personal and Professional Notes. By Clifford Harrison. Two 
volumes. Richard Bentley & Son. 
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who wrote: “Can you promise positively and without fail to recite 
here (D.V.) on the 23rd of next month?” Mr. Harrison goes on to 
say that Carlyle remarked of one who used this formula that 
“unfortunately D. never does V.!” In this connection we must fall 
back upon the “Country Parson” for a good story of Dr. Guthrie, 
whose invitation to dinner a worthy man accepted “ if I am spared.” 
“Oh,” said Guthrie, unsympathetically, “ we won’t expect you, if you 
wre a corpse !” 

However, the Notes of Work, with their amusing experiences, 
make up a small part only of these two volumes. More profitably 
entertaining are the reminiscences of notable people with whom 
Mr. Harrison was on more or less intimate terms. He tells 
us that among poets and men of letters his most sympathetic 
listener was Browning, who would not come to hear himself recited : 
because he was afraid of hearing How They Brought the Good 
News from Aix to Ghent, Mr. Harrison suggested to the poet, who 
acknowledged that he was aweary of that same fragment—‘ the 
only bit of verse of mine people seem to know anything about.” 
The author has much that is new and interesting to say of Charles 
Kingsley, of Mr. Ruskin, who takes great interest in his drawings, 
of Lord Tennyson, of Sir Henry Taylor, and a host of others. Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble gave him many hints about his work ; laying great 
stress on this: “Shakespeare gives the sentiment, the poetry, the 
affectionateness of love to Romeo—the man. The passion of love 
he gives to Juliet.” The advice of Dr. John Brown (Rab) was 
more abstract. “ Be careful,” he said, “ of thinking too much about 
that same ‘ Art’ with a big A! Every age has its pet hobby, and the 
hobby-horse of this age, as far as I can see, is Art with a big A. 
It covers a multitude of sins nowadays, and is an excuse for a good 
deal of something I, being old-fashioned, should call self-will.” 
Very interesting, too, are some letters from ‘Lucas Malet, the 
youngest daughter of Charles Kingsley and Mr. Harrison’s sister-in- 
law, in one of which occurs the dictum that “ Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
German Philosophy have done the English language and English 
style an injury which it will take generations to get over”; and the 
shrewd remark: “ People, both in poetry and prose, like a warm 
muddle, which excites them with indefinite suggestions. . . .” 
Interwoven with all this, and with charming descriptions of scenery at 
home and abroad, are interesting suggestions about Mr. Harri- 
son’s own art. We learn the annoyances that beset the reciter—the 
following him with “the score,” like a music-Miss at a “Monday 
Pop.”; the turning and smiling at the sound of familiar tunes. Mr. 
Harrison confesses that he cannot get on without applause, and 
believes that a pleased audience will always give it. We once heard 
Bellew break off in the middle of a performance, and assure the 
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audience that he could not go on without some expression of 
appreciation ; and yet we are certain his hearers were as impressed 
as any could be. For a discussion of the deeper problems of the 
art the reader must go to the volumes themselves, which he will 
tind entertaining, and well and modestly written beyond most of 
their class. 

Of their class we cannot strictly consider Mrs. Ritchie’s volume ;* 
although it is natural to do so, since the names that occur in it are 
chiefly those which have appeared in the two books we have just 
left. A superficial likeness, too, lies in the chattiness of Mrs. 
Ritchie’s Records consequent upon their having been written for an 
American Magazine. Thus of Lord Tennyson: 

‘People have different ideas of poets. Mrs. B——, of Totland Bay, once 
asked a Freshwater boy, who was driving her, ‘if he knew Mr. Tennyson.’—‘ He 
mikes poets for the Queen,’ said the boy. ‘What do you mean?’ said the lady 


amused. ‘I don’t know what they means,’ said the boy, ‘but p’liceman often 
see him walking about a-making of ’em under the stars.’ ” 


We have chosen this example of Mrs. Ritchie’s gossip in order to 
offer on our own account illustration of the variety of standpoints 
from which poets are viewed. In this week in which we write a 
young workman said to one who told us the story: “So, Lord 
Tennyson is dead, I see, sir. He was a great friend of Mr. Glad- 


stone, I believe?” As our informant said, quaintly, “That was the 
late Laureate’s claim to notoriety.” As a rule Mrs. Ritchie’s stories 
are more personal, and designed, with the critical passages, to make 
this a volume of Appreciations. No one needs to be told how 
necessarily excellent are appreciations from the pen which gave us 
Old Kensington. But we may be allowed to say for ourselves how 
doubly delightful they appear coming from the daughter of one 
whose generous judgment, big-heartedness, and (if we may say it) 
manliness, they echo. It is refreshing to find Carlyle spoken of 
without half-heartedness thus : 

‘**The world has pointed its moral finger of late at the old man in his great old 
age, accusing himself in the face of all, and confessing the overpowering irrita- 
tions which the suffering of a lifetime had laid upon him and upon her whom he 
loved. That old caustic man of deepest feeling, with an ill-temper and a tender 
heart, and a racking imagination, speaking from the grave, and bearing unto it 
that cross of passionate remorse which few among us dare to carry, seems to some 
of us now a figure nobler and truer, a teacher greater far, than in those days when 
his pain and love and remorse were still hidden from us all.” 

But we must not quote further from this very delightful book, 
great as is the temptation to do so; for in its case quotation is 
scarcely fair. The real excellence of Mrs. Ritchie’s volume lies in 
the way in which its subjects are approached. 


* Records of Tennyson, Ruskin,and Browning. By Anne Ritchie. Macmillan 
& Co. 
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After these reminiscences of men and events chiefly interesting 
from their literary associations, let us turn to a volume which is 
concerned with men and matters connected with the Turf. We may 
point out, at once, how much the Racing Life of Lord George 
Bentinck* is enhanced by its index, the absence of which, in the 
books just mentioned, we have found irritating. Except for a 
brief “ plunge” when he was twenty-four years of age, after which 
his father, the fourth Duke of Portland—a keen sportsman, who 
never betted a shilling,—sought to wean him from racing by settling 
him in the estate of Muirkirk, in Ayrshire, Lord George Bentinck’s 
active interest in the Turf covered the comparatively short period 
between 1830 and 1846. His first stud was at Danebury, where 
John Day was at the head of the stables. Here Venison was 
trained ; and was soon joined by Elis, for whom the first travelling 
van was built. Elis was engaged for the St. Leger, in which, owing 
to the difficulties attending transit—it took nine days to travel 
from Newmarket to Doncaster on foot, and fifteen from Goodwood 
—no South Country horse, with one exception, had up to this time 
been placed. It was generally supposed that Elis, being at Good- 
wood in the middle of the week preceding the St. Leger, could not 
reach Doncaster for the race; and so, when the van delivered him 
in time, and he won, Lord George landed a big stake as a 
reward for his enterprize. In 1841 the horses at Danebury were 
removed to Goodwood, and in the subsequent seven years the 
Goodwood stables had enormous success. In 1844 Lord George 
Bentinck alone ran thirty-eight horses in 182 races, winning fifty- 
three, and in 1845 thirty-six in 190 races, winning fifty-eight. In 
the latter year the Goodwood stable won eighty-two races, the col- 
lective value of which was £31,502—an unparalleled sum in days 
when “added money” was unknown. Mr. Kent says that to the 
best of his belief Lord George’s winnings in that year must 
have amounted to close upon £100,000; and that the sum paid 
in trainer’s accounts, jockeys’ fees, stakes, and forfeits, did not fall 
short of £40,000. It was in the midst of these transactions and 
successes, and with the knowledge that in Surplice and in Load- 
stone he had the best yearlings he ever possessed, that Lord George 
sold off his stud in order to have time for his Parliamentary 
duties. His ardour as a sportsman, not less than his devotion to 
politics after he had made. this sacrifice, stamps Lord George 
Bentinck as a remarkable man; and this history of his racing life 
is one upon which Mr. Kent and the editor are to be congratulated. 
His experience as trainer to the Goodwood stable—a post which 


* Racing Life of Lord George Cavendish Bentinck, M.P., and other Reminis- 


cences. By John Kent. Edited by the Hon. Francis Lawley. William Black- 
wood & Sons. 
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his father also held—has enabled Mr. Kent to make this volume of 
the greatest interest to racing men. To ourselves, who do not 
judge of it from that point of view, the reading of it has given 
great pleasure. Unlike many books upon the same subject, it is 
written in admirable taste, and in very good style, and deserves 
the care which the publishers have bestowed on it. 

Among the short stories of the month none are better than those 
in Mr. Walter Pollock’s King Zub,* which makes a capital addition 
to the existing store of good things in The Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour. The little tale which gives a title to the book 
is not the best in the volume; but it anticipates the qualities of the 
best: a delicately fanciful motif, nice humour, a strain of very 
genuine sentiment, and great gaiety of spirits. “Sir Jocelyn’s Cap,” 
it appears, was written with Mr. Walter Besant, and “Mated by 
Magic,” with Mr. Brander Matthews, while Mrs. Walter Pollock has 
assisted in the translation of “The Three Meetings,” from the 
French version of Ivan Tourgénieff’s “Trois Rencontres.” Those 
who read King Zub—and everyone ought to read it—will wish that 
we had more in the same vein from the author of “Stage Fright.” 
There is a delicate touch in Mr. Pollock’s stories which reminds us 
that we must speak of La Belle Nivernaise, one of the volumes in 
The Children’s Library,+ to which has been added, since we noticed 
the Irish Fairy Tales of Mr. Yeats, An Enchanted Garden, by 
Mrs. Molesworth, and The Feather, by Ford H. Madox Hueffer. 
These are charming little volumes, daintily “got up”; and the 
authors of Carrots and The Brown Owl may be trusted to write 
what children will enjoy. But the merit of La Belle Nivernaise 
lies in subtle touches (as that, for example, of the kindly old priest 
who says to the bargeman arrived for confession: “Come, now, 
Francis, if you were in my place, what would you advise?” and 
when Francis suggests a proper plan, begs of him to carry it out, 
“while we are both resolved”), which will be appreciated by very 
much grown-up children only, and not always by them. There are 
many more stories which we might recommend for the amusement 
of older readers ; but we must content ourselves with the mention 
of Dr. Campion’s Patients,t and of A Mysterious Family.§ 

Mr. Gosse, who recently, in these pages, discussed “ The Tyranny 
of the Novel,” will find that his ideal of modern fiction is very 
nearly realized in the new work of Mr. Frederick Wicks. The 

* King Zub, and other Stories. By Walter Herries Pollock. The Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour. Henry & Co. 

+ An Enchanted Garden. By Mrs. Molesworth. The Feather. By Ford H. 
Madox Hueffer. La Belle Nivernaise. By Alphonse Dandet. Translated by Robert 
Routledge. The Children’s Library. T. Fisher Unwin. 


+ Dr. Campion’s Patients. By W. G. Waters. Eden, Remington & Co. 
§ A Mysterious Family. By a New Writer. W. H. Allen & Co. 
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Veiled Hand* is Zolaesque in the thoroughness of its mastery of 
detail. There is love in it, of course; but Mr. Wicks is not the man 
to allow love, or any other such familiar material, to bulk unduly in 
his literary creations. He keeps love in severe, almost scornful, sub- 
jection. It may be said that he is rather hard upon his lovers. He 
has little patience with men and women as creatures of sentiment, 
and never gives what commends itself to us as a verbatim report of 
their converse with one another. He hustles them along, so as to 
get the love scenes over with as little delay as possible; of which 
the result is that the lovers’ remarks, instead of being such as they 
were in our young days, sometimes read like selected passages from 
uncommonly well-knit political orations. On the other hand, Mr. 
Wicks is strikingly realistic in most of the other affairs with which 
his story deals. He takes us to the Highlands, and shows us life in 
a shooting-lodge; he lures us to Monte Carlo, where we have 
systems of gambling and intrigue; on our return to England, we 
are introduced to picturesque persons in the City designing to 
enrich themselves through bogus limited-liability companies, to 
garden parties frequented by the Prince, to the domesticities of 
the middle classes and of the humbler, to the humours of contested 
elections, to the “true inwardness” of strikes and of social agitation, 
and to the misfortunes of county families when times are bad. 
In dealing with those and other matters, Mr. Wicks is painstaking, 
vivid, and entertaining. Now and then, as in the chapter recount- 
ing the genesis of the “Unusual Morality Association” and the 
share in its promotion which was taken by the Earl of Feeldmore, 
Mr. Wicks allows his comedy to merge into burlesque; but those 
misadventures are few, and never very serious. The Veiled Hand 
is highly superior work. The plot of it is ingenious and engaging; 
the characters and the incidents are well under control; the 
writing, in which there are only a few flaws, is sound and almost 
constantly brilliant. Many of the chapters are humorous in 
a measure and in a manner which would have done credit to 
Dickens ; the pages sparkle with epigrams; and frequently, as by 
a flash of lightning in the gloom, we are startled by some philoso- 
phical reflection deep enough and wise enough to make Mr. Mere- 
dith pause and admire. In short, if Mr. Wicks had dealt with the 
tenderer instincts of men and women as artistically as he deals with 
the instincts which govern them in their sordid strife with the 
world, The Veiled Hand would have ranked with the finest novels 
in our language. As it is, it is to be credited as an achieve- 
ment of very unusual merit. The novel is illustrated by M. Jean 
de Paleologue. The pictures, which are numerous, are painstaking 


* The Veiled Hand. By Frederick Wicks. Eden, Remington & Co. 
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and good ; but the artist who can illustrate a novel without in some 
measure detracting from the illusiveness which is an indispensable 
charm in fiction hardly ever arises, and we cannot say that he has 
arisen in M. Paleologue. 

The Head of the Firm* is another novel which deals with the 
City and with business life. Mrs. Riddell begins her story a little 
boisterously, as perhaps becomes a description of a London excur- 
sionist’s ideal Whit Monday. Very soon, however, she settles down 
to tell her tale of the London which she knows so well, in a pleasant 
fashion. The firm was Messrs. Desborne & Son, solicitors, Clock 
Lane, E.C.; and the head of it Mr. Edward Desborne, than whom 
there was not a pleasanter man to talk to in the City of London. 
But Edward Desborne’s amiability arose from a weakness which in 
the end proved his destruction. The man who overflowed with 
kindness, and was never so happy as when ‘conferring a favour, or 
subscribing to a charity, or assisting a widow, drifted, as many a 
man of the same nature drifts, into the abuse of trust-funds, and 
even when drifting had a helping hand for his neighbours. It is 
the ever-new story of the terrible results that follow the inability to 
say “No.” Our interest in Mrs. Riddell’s story, however, is more in 
the fortunes of Aileen Fermoy than in the misfortunes of the head 
of the firm. Aileen is a sweet girl, whose nature is drawn with 
great truth ; and, indeed, all the characters in this novel, including 
Mr. Tripsdale, are skilfully conceived. The Head of the Firm is 
not a powerful book; but it is more entertaining than most three- 
volume novels, and, moreover, displays good, sound workmanship. 
We cannot say the same of Mrs. Edward Kennard’s Wedded to 
Sport.+ Miss Bligh Burton, who became Lady Verschoyle, and 
afterwards Lady de Bretton, added still another to the names by 
which she was known to the world by publishing a novel, Such is 
Mun, under the nom-de-plwme of Stonyer Stone. Poor Bligh is 
taken to task a little by the author for heeding what the reviewers 
said of her book, and we are assured that very soon she came to 
see that “a really intelligent review, setting forth the Author’s 
faults in a manner by which he might profit, was rare.” There is 
in all this an appeal to our modesty which shall not be made in 
vain. But for any of our readers, who trust to our intelligence, we 
make this little synopsis of the history of Bligh (a kindly heroine, 
by-the-way) as it is contained in the third volume of Wedded to 
Sport. 


Sir Philip Verschoyle entertains a bachelor dinner-party, which ends in a 
fight; Bligh interferes, and her husband strikes her ; some time afterwards he is 


* The Head of the Firm. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Three volumes. William 
Heinemann. 


t Wedded to Sport. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. Three volumes. F. V. White & Co. 
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brought to death’s door by the bursting of a gun in his hand, and as he recovers 
consciousness discovers to his wife that he hates her and loves his cousin Blanch, 
who is Mrs. Vansittart, but does not live with the Major of that name ; on this the 
worm turns (although it knew it all before) and crawls off to Glenarfon ; the Such 
is Man episode intervenes, especially brightened by letters from a publisher which 
were ‘always models of style and replete with epigram,’—a matter to be com- 
mended to the notice of Mr. Besant. Bligh finds that she loves Lord de Bretton, 
and when in the depths of a mine with him, is assured that the affection is mutual. 
There has been an explosion, however, and the business in hand is not love- 
making, but escape from the shaft; this accomplished, conscience has a word to 
say, and persuades Bligh to take the first train for home. In changing carriages 
she jumps in beside her deserted husband. ‘ Philip!” ‘ Bligh!” A collision. 
Her chains are sundered, and are riveted again with de Bretton. 


We are assured in this book that reviews as a rule are either 
foolishly flattering or ruthlessly severe. Wedded to Sport leaves no 
other alternative for the judgment of the reader. 


A POET’S FUNERAL. 


THE Twelfth of October, 1892, will remain a memorable date in our 
National Annals. For,on that day, the pall of an English Poet was 
the Flag of England: a public acknowledgment that a poet who 
celebrates the greatness and stimulates the ardour of his Country, 
is likewise a Soldier; and that, though softer and sadder themes 


may be the main inspirers of his genius, there are moments when 
his Song should summon like a bugle and menace like a sword. It 
is because Tennyson cherished this noble creed that he won the 
crowning distinction accorded to him by his countrymen. On his 
monument might fittingly be inscribed the words, 


POET AND PATRIOT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the Club Smoking Room. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
May I offer you a record of a conversation recently heard in a 
West End Club? It struck me as showing that the tone of Mayfair is 
not quite so decadent as is supposed. 
Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


H. Knieut-HorsFiEtp. 
August 12, 1892. 


Scene—Smoking Room of West End Club. 
[Mr. Guy Freipine, Amateur Artist, Minor Poet; suspected of 


various cranks—a sneaking regard for Mr. Lake Harris, Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, the Salvation Army, and so on ;—yet withal 
a keen sportsman and a good fellow. Opposite to him Dr. 
Norwoop Macerecor, F.R.S., too well-known to need further 
description, engaged in reading. | 


Freitpine (wishing to talk) : Any sport in Ireland ? 
Macereaor (his mind still following the printed lines, and leaving his 


voice to reply without any special assistance from headquarters) : Yes— 
that is, no—very little—no water. 


Fretpine: Were the peel running ? 

Macerecor: What was that? Oh, no. Too early. 

Fretpine: Meek and industrious peasantry still praying for the 
blessing of Home Rule, I suppose ? 

Macerecor: Yes—that is, possibly—I’m no politician—(goes on 
reading. Along silence. Fielding in despair lights a fresh cigarette and 
gazes aut of the window.) 

Fretpine (after a long and silent contemplation of the moving figures 
below) : Curious thing—a street—when you come to think of it. 

Macereaor (putting down paper and looking up): A street. Why? 
Not exactly a novelty. 

Fretpine (delighted to gain an audience, and following up his advan- 
tage): That depends upon how you look at it. The motley crew down 
there are hurrying along. Where are they all going to? I don’t mean 
just now. For instance, the immediate destination of that little gentle- 
man, with the black bag, is plainly Charing Cross. The train will then 
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take him to the sea. Beyond the sea are new and interesting continents. 
Let us follow the little gentleman on his travels. Where will he be in a 
month ?—a year?—in a hundred years? Where will they all be? 
What new continents, if any, await them then ? 

Macerecor: The old tack, Guy. I can only repeat the advice given 
by a judicious friend to the moody Dane. What earthly good is there 
in taking an unhealthy interest in insoluble problems ? 

Fre.pine: The fault is with the problems. At all our births, marry- 
ings, and rejoicings, it insists, like Banquo’s ghost, upon its place at 
the board. 

Macerecor: When man was in a primeval state—yes. But one of 
the minor triumphs of science is to “lay” ghosts of all kinds: to rele- 
gate thein to limbo with the “ witches, warlocks, and lang-nebbit things ” 
of the school-board-less Highlander. 

Fretpine: This particular ghost appears to thrive even in the radiant 
light of the school-board. It sallies constantly from its abode in the 
realms of poetry to stump even the fifth standard. 

Macereaor (smoking thoughtfully) : That’s the worst of a mind like 
yours. It differs from a sane intelligence just as a toy balloon differs 
from a football. The only great fundamental truth I wish to impress 
upon you just now is this: that a toy balloon is not of the slightest 
practical utility to man, woman, or child. 

Fretpine: My dear chap, that phrase “ practical utility” seems to 
me to impose perfectly absurd limitations upon the scientific mind. 
The most painstaking City clerk gazes upon the wonders of nature at 
Hampstead on Bank holidays. Why should not science have a Bank 
holiday now and then? Idon’t recommend Hampstead necessarily ; 
but it certainly affords wider horizons than either the City office or the 
“ svientist’s ” study. 

Macerecor: I begin to understand why the Hanging Committee 
will have nothing to do with your pictures, Guy. They are pretty in 
their way, but not distinct enough. Believe me, Art has its facts as 
well as science. 

Frevpine: Unquestionably. But what are facts? They are merely, 
if I may so express it, caught truths. Do lift up your eyes for a 
moment, and look at the innumerable specimens of the same genus 
fluttering around your head. They are not in your catalogues. Their 
bodies don’t happen to be pinned down in your museums. Stare at 
them as I will, I can only catch the sheen on their marvellous wings as 
they flit by. Yet when I try to paint them—a difficult task at the best 
—you complain that I neglect detail. 

Macerecor: Ido. If you see fit to select a difficult subject,—and I 
make no manner of doubt that the sheen on a passing wing presents 
considerable difficulties,—and you then show me a canvas dark with 
unmeaning dabs, I certainly refuse to recognize them as either birds 
or butterflies. As an old friend, I'll take your word for it if you like; 
but, as a mere matter of Art, I warn you that you have no right to say, 
“You know my unimpeachable character. You see this dab of brown 
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and white paint. Well, I pledge my sacred word of honour to you that 
that is a cow.” 

Frietpine: But if you had never seen a cow, and I had just managed 
to catch a glimpse of one far away, perhaps my brown and white dabs 
might bring the suggestion of a very useful animal within the boundary 
of your admittedly circumscribed intelligence for the first time. 

Macerecor: They might, of course; but the misfortune is that they 
don’t. No, no, Guy. It won’t do. The world is getting too old for it. 
What is commonly called poetry is, generally speaking, merely an 
elevated form of ignorance. All truth, all beauty, once fairly grasped, 
can be set forth in prose, or, it may be, in good, sensible verse, when it 
is thought desirable to make truth or beauty musical. But this is not 
what you mean by poetry. Let me explain. Men and women of a 
certain standard of culture are constantly sensible of all manner of 
emotions, some arising from external experiences—sun-sets, death-beds, 
and so on—others from internal causes—liver or indigestion, for example. 
Speaking of liver, by the way, just look at Pierre Loti peeping at us 
from the skin of a mangy cat or of a disordered ox, and playing at 
being their souls in revolt against the natural order of things. Now, 
all these people think, rightly or wrongly, that there is something to be 
grasped; but they can’t grasp it. The sane intelligence admits the 
difficulty at once. It views the setting of the sun in silence, and it seeks 
professional advice about its liver. But your poet—if I may so offend 
your refined ear—is not built like this. He can take hold of the 
intangible no more than the most prosaic “scientist” can. He is just 
as ignorant, just as stupid and dull. But, unlike the “scientist,” he has 
not the common honesty to admit it; and he chucks his vague emotions 
into more or less incoherent verse, and then his friends stare at him and 
call him a poet. 

Fretpine: I almost forget how your oration opened. Ah! with an 
axiom. Poetry is an elevated form of ignorance. Well, we'll take it at 
that, if you like. Poetry is a little ignorant child; science is a great 
grown-up man, and (to put your case as strongly as possible, even to 
the verge of extravagance) as wise as he considers himself to be. One 
day the little blue-eyed child strays from the garden, and wanders up 
the hill-side looking for wild-flowers. It climbs higher than it knows, 
and, far away across the fields and the woods, it sees a great blue mist 
rising nearly to the sky. At night it tells its father. ‘« Nonsense,” he 
replies. “I’ve been working in the back-yard all day, and I saw no blue 
mists.” Now, mark me, the mighty range of mountains which the child 
saw is there: the scientific land surveyor will come to it in due time, 
with his chains and measures. Will he then have the honesty to con- 
fess that the child saw it first, howsoever dimly ? 

Macerercor: I see that the vice is incurable. I complain that your 
pictures are vague and unsubstantial, and you reply to my temperate 
objections by supplying me with another little fancy sketch. Well, 
words have other uses than merely to conceal one’s thoughts. They are 
excellent toys to while away an idle hour. 
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Fretpine: I’m afraid I must be in an argumentative mood to-day, 
for I can’t admit even that. You men of the world imagine yourselves 
to be the sworn foes of affectation. Yet if we use the words “serious” 
or “solemn” in your presence you shrug your shoulders as though you 
did not exactly know what was meant. But you do know, old chap, 
nevertheless. Every man knows; every woman knows; the most 
practical man that ever read a paper before the Royal Society—the 
giddiest little rattlepate that ever powdered her pretty cheek—you are 
all perfectly aware of something, something beyond. You jeer at the 
parsons and poets because they can’t tell you what it is, and get hope- 
lessly fogged when they try. But the blue mountains that the child 
saw stand eternally fixed, and you know it. 

Macerrcor: My dear man, that is precisely what I do not know. 
You have seen for yourself that I was working in the back-yard when 
you were seeking wild-flowers on the hill. I told you the literal truth 
when I said I had seen nothing. Why should I be charged, along with 
the lady who powders her cheek, with affectation ? 

Fretp1ne: Let me endeavour to bring the charge nearer home. I 
have no superstitious veneration for metaphors, and so T abandon the 
mountains without scruple. The affectation is here. You say: “What 
am I? An infant crying in the night, a feather in the wind, a bubble on 
the stream. Behold, I know not anything; therefore, as a necessary 
corollary, Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay, or whatever may be the current scientific 
expression of the joie de vie.” Now, although you certainly know very 
little, you do know something, even if that knowledge be negative. You 
know when the fumes of champagne and music have left your brain clear, 
that “‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” is not th» real psalm of life. The reality 
is deeper and truer. I don’t use the terms “more solemn and 
serious,” because I know that they will only give rise to a vision of 
the ludicrous Nonconformist Conscience, at which well-balanced minds 
revolt. 

Macerecor: The charge of champagne and “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 
is rather severe upon the middle-aged “scientist.” But all these are 
merely words We may toss them from hand to hand; but experience 
teaches men that the game is idle. 

Fretpine: But the problems of life are not mere intellectual toys, aud 
the most shallow-brained philosopher at the club window is something 
infinitely greater than a juggler. He knows this himself. Some popular 
educator—some ethereal school-board—has already implanted this truth 
in his mind: namely, that he is a person of incalculable importance. The 
difficulty he has to deal with is this: Shall he give the weight of his 
authority to evil, which is generally pleasant and easy, or to good, 
which is hard? But this is the elemental difficulty which has beset the 
human soul from the beginning. As a mere matter of reason, he knows 
that good is to be preferred to evil. He reads it with a disinterested 
eye in the pages of history, and he teaches it without the least hesitation 
to his children. But, seeing that to every healthy mind evil does offer 
many substantial and immediate advantages, he naturally seeks to grasp 
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them. He only becomes a humbug when he professes himself unable 
to discriminate. 

Macerecor: There, I think, you are a little unjust. Reflection serves 
to point out, in history and elsewhere, the disadvantages of intemperance 
merely. From the point of view of the perfectly unbiassed thinker, 
there is surely something to be said for temperate and well-reasoned 
vice—I’m adopting, of course, the current systems of classification. I 
myself can sympathize in a dim way with Tommy Atkins when he turns 
from our County Council-ridden streets, and stretches out his arms to 
‘somewhere east of Suez””—‘* Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments 
on the road to Mandalay.” After all, does “ Age acquiesce in vanished 
Youth”? Snow is very beautiful, of course ; but can it be said that the 
toiler who has reached the mountain crest never thinks of the fire, as 
well as of the sunshine down below, as of something lost ? 

Fretpine: Why not keep to the old figure, which has already done 
duty on countless occasions’ Knowing the subtle power of the syrens’ 
voices, Ulysses, as a sensible man, ties himself to the mast. It may be, 
even at the mouth of the peaceful haven, gained by unceasing struggle 
with wind and wave, that the songs of delirious sweetness still fall 
persuasively upon his ear. But now, as before, he knows that the 
lotus-land of which the music tells is no lotus-land—it is merely a 
stranger and more restless sea, where charts and compasses are un- 
known. 

Macerecor: You are inearnest, I see. Earnestness is always interest- 
ing. It is like watching a man in a hurry—one naturally speculates 
upon his destination: whether he is running to catch a train or a ’bus, 
or to keep some business appointment. But the trouble is that there 
are many men in a hurry, and the further trouble is that they are all 
rushing frantically in different directions. Now, howsoever sympathetic a 
person may be, howsoever strongly he may recognize the moral beauty of 
earnestness, he can’t rush frantically in several directions at the same 
time. Therefore, he sits reflectively smoking his cigarette at the club 
window, and listens in mild surprise to the accusation, proceeding as it 
does from a most ill-assorted gathering of perspiring men, that he lacks 
earnestness. 

Freipine: They only appear to be running in different directions. 
Every sincere effort a man makes to better himself, or to better the 
world, goes to the general fund ; and it is to this funded effort that man 
owes his partial emancipation from barbarism. 

Macerecor: You must really pardon me if I fail to get properly 
euthusiastic over this world-bettering idea. Besides, does it not strike 
you as rather uncomplimentary to the Maker of that very intricate 
machine—the Universe—to imply, as you do, that He does not quite 
know how to run it? Few things are more amusing than the spectacle 
of a crowd of well-meaning people all possessed of different systems, and 
all perfectly convinced that, unless they are instantly adopted, Omnipo- 
tence, left to Himself, will get matters into a hopeless muddle. 

Fie.pine: There is one spectacle more ridiculous still. It is that of 
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a philosopher who imagines himself to be emancipated still struggling 
in the meshes of old-world theologies. What does he know of Omnipo- 
tence? For him the term should be meaningless—a mere poetic creation 
of ancient ignorance. If he brought it forward simply to convict certain 
religionists of inconsistency, nothing could be said. But he adopts it 
himself, and he interposes its dim immensity between his own eyes and 
the little light he has to guide his steps by. 

Macerecor: One moment. Have you ever tried these cigarettes ? 
They are not at all bad. But I beg your pardon—go on. As you were 
saying, the term “ Omnipotence” is not scientific. 

Fietpine: What I wanted to say was this: The fault of much modern 
science and philosophy is here—they prove too much. They begin by 
exterminating man’s superstitions ; then they proceed to send his creeds 
into limbo. Good. But now they are busy with his great words. Duty 
and Responsibility are rapidly going the way of Titania and Queen 
Mab. Enthusiasm is now an adjective with “ Folly” and ‘“ Madness” 
for comparative and superlative. Morality itself is becoming a mere 
figure in a table of averages. Now, a little time ago, the world had a 
distinct faith. It may have been unscientific and narrow; but men 
painted big pictures and built cathedrals by it. I always look on 
Gothic architecture as an interesting failure to express the heavens in 
stone—and it seemed fora time as though they had really hit upon a 
light in the sky—a light by which strong men might see to climb, and 
women and weaklings might see to die, and to watch their friends die 
by. Where is that light to-day? Compare, for example,—they would 
all protest, I know—Southey and Macaulay with Swinburne and 
Labouchere. 

Macerecor: I do not see the point of the objection as applied to 
science. Science is a master who refuses to brook the slightest inter- 
ference from the general public. His chariot wheels appear to be doing 
considerable damage to the garden-plots through which his road lies. 
But it is useless to say to him, “Do you mind retracing your steps a 
few miles? Things were so much more pleasant and artistic before 
you came.” I tell you candidly that he cannot go back one single yard. 

Fretpine: I do not wish him to do so. I wish him to drive on. 
His great procession is merely passing through the valley now. My 
point is that it must in the nature of things come to the light again. 

Macerecor: I trust that it may; but the trouble still is, Has there 
ever been any real light? We will drop the figure, and I'll let you into 
a secret. All “scientists” do, as a matter of fact, take a Bank holiday 
now and then. But when they look out upon your scenes beyond they 
can make neither head nor tailof them. A mad jumble—a nightmare— 
with now and then gleams, it may be, of the purest light. We examine 
this light attentively. Perhaps, at last, it will show us some glimpses 
of the poets’ and the women’s heaven. But no: as we look at it steadily 
we see that it irradiates nothing save broken hopes and bleaching bones. 
So, having no suitable theory to fit the facts, we remain discreetly silent, 
and, in the meantime, are content to smoke this very excellent tobacco. 
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Fietpine: Life is constantly compared to a journey and to a play. 
Let us look at it from the latter point of view. To begin with, you and 
I may reasonably feel grateful to some invisible manager for being per- 
mitted to see this curious drama from the stalls instead of from the pit. 

Macerercor: Certainly ; but. whether seen from pit or from stalls, 
the spectacle, I fear, is the same. It is obviously inscrutable, and to 
guess at its meaning is one of the oldest and idlest of human follies. 

Fietpine: You mean that it is still impossible to guess at the last 
act? But what wonder. Has our dramatist given so little proof of his 
power? Is his work so trivial that every lounger may expect already to 
fathom his uttermost thought? Is it, then, so surprising that Mr. 
Huxley is still unable to explain the whole scheme of creation from 
behind a table and a glass of water? No: let us be content to study 
what has already been done, to criticize the players if we will,—we are 
entitled to do that, for do we not carry our own little banners in the 
procession ?—but the course of the plot, the final curtain, is, in the 
natural order of things, beyond our ken. 

Macereaor: Precisely what we have been in the habit of saying— 
precisely what we have been called many hard names for. 

Fretpine: But do you not miss the dramatic power of the play? 
From scene to scene the interest intensifies, the attention becomes more 
firmly chained. A myriad eyes are fixed upon every slight progression ; 
a myriad intellects seize upon every new word, seeking for the clue. 
Unmeaning? Yes: because it transcends every meaning the critic can 
suggest. From an artistic standpoint it is stupendous. I have no mis- 
givings for such an author. I have said that science already proves too 
much. Never in the annals of the world’s stage has the hero—Man’s 
immortal Soul—been crushed by so ponderous a weight! Never before 
have his enemies encompassed him about with such deadly skill! But 
wait. When the pressure reaches its culminating point he will rise 
even as Samson rose: his prison walls will fall like a house of cards, and 
his bonds will break like straws. Then the mere modern fripperies of 
thought will be of no more moment than a last season’s bonnet. 

Macerreor: That will be certain proof that they have never been 
scientific. Why confuse the modern fripperies of thought with scientific 
knowledge? My belief is that all true poetry is but a dim vision of 
deeds to come ; but, in the meantime, I happen to prefer accomplished 
facts to dim visions. 

Fretpine: And I happen to prefer glorious glimpses of coming 
deeds, howsoever indistinct, to dull facts. Bravo! At last Science and 
Poetry are reconciled. Let us seal the unusual compact with a glass 
of champagne. 

Macerecor: By all means; and, in order to demonstrate beyond 
dispute its superior grasp of mundane affairs, Science will play the host. 
— Waiter, a bottle of 51. 
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Criminal Contagion. 
To rue Eprtors or “THe Narionat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

It is a common experience that when one of a party yawns another 
is liable to. There is an instinctive suggestion to look when the crowd 
are gazing on the street. This elementary power of suggestion becomes 
morbid in the case of the habitual thief. Seeing any desirable object 
suggests taking it; there is a spontaneous feeling too tempting to resist. 
If questioned closely why he takes it, the man’s last and repeated answer 
is simply that he likes to. 

It was the custom in Denmark during the last century to have a pro- 
cession of priests, repeating psalms, accompanying the criminals from 
prison to the place of execution, after which a sermon was preached. The 
contagious suggestion from this display made condemned criminals 
ambitious to die amid such pomp. The result seemed to be a large 
increase of murder in the country. At one time martyrdom became so 
contagious in the Church that it was forbidden. Religious history 
contains many examples of excessive enthusiasm arising from nervous 
contagion. In massacres, after a few men have been killed, the sight of 
blood intoxicates the crowd, who rush upon the prisoners with fury and 
reckless murder. 


Aubry* defines the will of a crowd as the resultant of all the actions 


and reactions of the individual wills in contact. This collective will can 
be led by suggestion to act contrarily to the principles of many of the 
individuals who compose it. What an excited crowd will do no one 
can predict: the most timid man has been transformed into a beast. In 
the French Revolution, certain men blamed the assassins severely ; but later 
these same men, finding themselves, from curiosity or by accident, in the 
presence of a massacre, were overcome by the excitement and participated 
in the slaughter. Ina crowd some people are taken with dizziness; others, 
not knowing what is going on, are influenced by the noise, or mystified, 
and give way to the least impulsion, imitating those around them, not 
knowing why ; they may take arms without suspecting results. It is thus 
that riots sometimes arise. 

War springs often from a patriotic suggestion, and frequently over some 
insignificant question ; it is encouraged by the younger element in the 
nation rather than by the more experienced. The nation strives to 
annihilate its neighbours ; there is thought of little else than the need 
to kill the enemy. This continuous suggestion becomes contagious, 
and causes each citizen, howsoever egotistic and selfish, to be willing to 
give up his personal interests and business and fight for his country. 
Aubry says that war is a neuroris, a homicidal insanity. 

In Europe, where dislike or hatred exists between nations, the immense 
standing armies are a constant suggestion of future utilization: they are 
a menace to the temporary equilibrium of the forces of hatred. The 


* La Contagion du Meurte. Paris, 1888. 
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frequeat outbursts of anarchistic or socialistic Radicalism in the destruc- 
tion of life or property are symptomatic of the neurotic temper of the 
times, and are a sign of a deeper social disease arising from the unfortunate 
condition of many in poverty or on the verge of poverty. Such discon- 
tented persons are particularly susceptible to dangerous suggestions, which 
can be fanned into a flame by the daily reading of detailed accounts of 
crime against government, property, life. Every daring robbery, every 
throwing of dynamite, or other riotous act, is almost certain to be followed 
by similar crimes. 

A woman who throws vitriol upon her lover—the practice is commen in 
Paris—is seldom convicted. She is described in the newspapers; the 
colour of her hair and her other charms are dwelt upon ; her letters and 
her photograph are published. Women with more imagination than 
intelligence are fully prepared to imitate the heroine when any peculiar 
grievance or temptation affordsoccasion. The force of such suggestion 
has been known to result in epidemics of vitriol-throwing. 

From those illustrations of the influence of criminal suggestion upon 
society as a whole, we may pass to the consideration of cases* of an experi- 
mental nature and other special cases. 

The difference between criminal suggestion, criminal hypnotism, and 
somnambulism in its deeper stages, is one of degree; and thus individual 
cases may be found in these several stages. 

It is possible during somnambulism to compel certain persons, contrary 
to their will, to commit immoral or criminal acts ; and, according to the 
Nancy school, this can be accomplished after the subject has returned to 
his normal state, and at an exact time, which has been previously suggested 
to the subject during the hypnotic state. The writer has heard Professor 
Forel tell a woman in the hypnotic state that when she awoke she would 
see the students headless. On awaking she looked puzzled, and, on 
being asked why, said that the students were without heads. The 
school of Salpétriére does not admit that post-hypnotic suggestions are 
irresistible. It maintains also that a person while in a state of somnambu- 
lism is always a person who can manifest volition in resisting suggestions 
repugnant to a profound sentiment. Bronardel holds that the somnambule 
realises only agreeable and indifferent suggestions. Delboeft says that 
the hypnotised person knows that he is playing a comedy. Laurent} 
avows that he has seen some somnambules successfully resist all post- 
hypnotic suggestions, and others who were unable to resist doing acts 
repugnant to themselves. 

Thus, Liégeois§ shows that a hypnotised person can be made to sign a 
false note; and that if it is suggested to him that he owes the money in 
question he will, on awaking, hold the note in memory and consider it 


* We are indebted for some of these to Dr. Emile Laurent, formerly “ Interne” in 
the prisons of Paris. 

+ L’ Hypnotisme et la Liberté des Représentations Publiques. 

+ Les Suggestions Criminelles. 

$ De la Suggestion et du Somnambulisme dans leurs Rapportsurce la Jurisprudence 
ct la Médecine Légale. Paris, 1889. 
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genuine. Liégeois said to a very suggestible lady, “ You know that I lent 
you five hundred franes: kindly signa note that will give me security.” 
“ But, Sir,” the lady replied, “ I do not owe you anything: you never lent 
me any money.” “Your memory fails you, Madame. I will recall the 
circumstances. You had asked me for this sum, and I consented to lend 
it toyou. I gave it to you here yesterday in five-franc pieces.” By the 
force of his look and by his affirmation, Liégeois gave an impression of 
sincerity. Madame hesitated; her thought was troubled ; she tried to 
remember ; obedient to the suggestion, she at length recalled the loan. This 
suggestion assumed in her mind a real character, and she signed the note. 

Whilst it is undeniable that one can in this manner be made to signa 
false note or will, it is doubtful whether the experiment would succeed 
in ordinary life, outside of the laboratory. It would be necessary that the 
note should be made payable very soon, for the suggestion might not 
remain very long; also, the patient would reason about it; subsequently 
the truth would be found out, and the hypnotiser would be in danger. 

One may put his subject under hypnotic influence, and say to him or 
her: “You will steal [such and such a sum at such a time]; you will 
bring it to me ;” or “ You will kill [such and such a person], whom I 
detest. After you have done this you will awake; but you must not 
remember that I have made you do this. You will believe that you acted 
of your own accord.” Experimental suggestions of this nature have 
succeeded; but if they were tried in real life the perpetrator would 
be more liable to be detected than if he committed the deed himself; for 
in the former case the person hypnotised would afterwards show by his 
words and actions that something was wrong ; suspicion would be aroused, 
and it would be discovered that he was hypnotisable ; and he himself, as 
well as friends, would attribute the crime to the hypnotiser. 

It is possible to violate the conscience of a person in the somnambulistic 
state and to make him divulge the deepest secrets. Liébaut hypnotised 
a lady, and affirmed that he was a priest and that she had come to con- 
fession. She played her part seriously. Another physician had questioned 
his hypnotised patient with too much curiosity ; the patient, after some 
hesitation, much blushing, and embarrassment, said, “Mon Dieu! jai aimé, 
Monsieur.” The physician awoke her immediately. A similar case was that 
of a lady who during the hypnosis answered questions with a completeness 
so serious and dangerous to herself that the physicians hastened to 
awaken her. 

Bernheim mentions that certain subjects who have been frequently 
hypnotised show a disposition when awake to obey suggestions. For 
example, children who are very impressionable have hallucinations and 
give false testimony. Laurent cites a mysterious case of a fourteen-year- 
old girl, belonging to the Reformed confession, who disappeared. Nine- 
teen Jewish families resided in the town where she lived. The report soon 
spread that, in order to obtain her blood to mix with the unleavened bread, 
the Jews had killed her. She had disappeared just before Easter. A 
cadave was discovered in the river, and recognized by certain persons to 
be the body of the girl. The mother of the girl, however, was incredu- 
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lous, and would not recognize her daughter. Thirteen Jews were arrested 
on account of the son of the sexton, a boy thirteen years of age. After 
being questioned at length by the Commissioner, the boy made confessions. 
He heard acry; he went out, and looked through the keyhole of the 
lock of the Temple. He saw Esther stretched upon the ground ; three men 
held her while the butcher bled her by the throat and collected the blood 
into two bowls. In court the boy persisted in those confessions. The 
presence of his father with twelve other Jews who were threatened, and 
the ardent supplications that he should tell the truth, were of no avail. 
He repeated the statements. 

Bernheim’s explanation is that the Commissioner, by questioning the 
boy, suggested the matter to him; his imagination was struck with 
terror ; the scene was called up before him; a retroactive hallucination 
took possession of him; and he visualized all the incidents in the scene 
which the Commissioner had mentioned. It was just as one can 
dv experimentally in profound sleep: the hallucination is created, and the 
remembrance of the fictitious vision is so vivid that the subject cannot 
escape from it 

Liégeois reports a case of a woman who, being accused of infanticide, 
at first denied it, but, on being further questioned by the Police Com- 
missioner, and asked whether she had not placed the child where the pigs 
were kept, after much hesitation admitted it. The sage-femme had already 
asked her the same question, and she had confessed. She renewed her 
confessions before the judge and the court. “I took my child; I opened 
the door of the place where the pigs were ; I threw it in; I don’t believe 
that it cried ; I did not see it move.” When this woman was taken to 
prison it became known that she was in an advanced state of pregnancy. 
This showed conclusively that the crime of which she was accused and 
convicted was impossible. On being questioned further, she said that her 
parents and the sage-femme had possessed her to make the confession : 
that they had frightened her with the prospect of severer condemnation if 
she did not confess. Laurent, whilst admitting that the woman was vividly 
impressed, does not believe that it was a matter of suggestion. He thinks 
it was a matter of persuasion by force: that she knew that she had not 
committed the crime. It is not impossible, however, that suggestion and 
persuasion co-operated. 

An example of a hysterical hereditary case* is that of a man who 
allowed another person, whom he knew but slightly, to confide to him 
stolen property, which he was persuaded to carry to the pawnshop. 
Whether he was dupe or accomplice, the initiative of his crime was not 
in him. A few days later the same man was imprisoned for three months on 
account of being deceived. Again at liberty, he became acquainted with 
a woman who made him sell for hera gold watch and chain that she had 
stolen. The man was gentle, well-disposed, and generous; but he wa 
easily influenced. His will had been paralyzed, and in each crime his 
accomplice had the control over him. 


* Laurent—Les Suggestions Criminelles. 
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Then, there is the phenomenon of auto-suggestion, which can take the 
form of vengeance. Some men when enraged treasure up thoughts of 
revenge against which neither reason nor sentiment is of avail. After 
the criminal act is accomplished the fixed idea disappears, and the sub- 
ject becomes himself again. He is surprised at his act, and realizes that 
he was “out of himself.” 

Aided by herson,a woman murdered and mutilated her infirm husband 
on the highway. They left his body without reflecting that it would be 
necessary to give explanations next morning. Dr. Laurent’s notion is 
that the woman and her son had lived for months with the idea of ridding 
themselves of this man, who had kept them in poverty ; that they were 
haunted by the suggestion of murder; and that, having only a rudiment- 
ary conscience, they did not attempt to struggle against the temptation. 
To add to the auto-suggestion, another man, who was enamoured of this 
woman, had promised tomarry her; this further obscured their consciences, 
and rendered the murderous suggestion all-powerful. Thus, they lost 
prudence, and committed a crime certain to bring them to the gallows. 

Tropmann’s is another case best explained by auto-suggestion. Here 
is a young man, without bad antecedents, who commits an unheard- 
of monstrosity, with premeditation and great skill. He assassinates an 
entire family of seven or eight persons. He enticed the father into a 
forest of Alsace, poisoned him with prussic acid, and buried him. He 
dug a ditch in a field, enticed the elder son there, brutally murdered him, 
and buried him. He dug another trench for the mother and children, and 
after enticing them there, killed them with a pickaxe and buried them. 
Tropmann desired to go to America—to pass himself off for the father, 
and by some unknown means realize the modest fortune of this extermi- 
nated family. He was a man insignificant in appearance: his physique 
and moral character would not indicate that he was capable of such an in- 
fernal act. Bernheim is of the opinion that, in whatever way this idea 
may have entered his mind, it finally became an irresistible auto-sugges- 
tion, just as a fixed idea of suicide may culminate fatally. 

It may be said that there is no specific method of procedure in order to 
prevent such crimes. In social as in bodily diseases there are certain con- 
ditions that no remedy can reach. Whilst symptomatic and palliative 
treatment is possible, the state of social therapeutics, like that of medical, 
is unscientific and far from satisfactory. Often the truest and best advice 
a physician can give to his patient isto keep up the general health: nature 
will be his best servant in resisting the attacks of disease. The same 
principle is applicable to a diseased condition of the social organism. 
Since there is no “specific,” the remedy must be general, gradual, and 
constant. It consists in religious, moral, industrial, and intellectual edu- 
cation of the unfortunate, criminal, and weakling classes. The most 
certain preventive is the early incarnation of good habits in children, 
which, becoming part and parcel of their nervous organization, are an un- 
conscious power when passion, or perplexity, or temptation, causes them 
to lose self-control. Without this inhibitory anchor, many are certain to 
go astray. This power is generally proof against all criminal hypnotic 
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suggestion. The methods by which such an education is to be best ac- 
complished are still problematical. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
ArtHuR MacDonatp. 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., 
September 30, 1892. 


An Honest and Sufficient Currency. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Six years ago, and again, in your pages, in March, 1889, I proposed 
that we should put the approximate face value in our silver coins. I 
suggested that they should be enlarged by (say) one-fifth; and that the 
Indian device should be put on one side and the British on the other. 
The amount of the legal tender in silver could thus be increased, tenta- 
tively, to £20 or so, and altered afterwards to suit the circumstances. (We 
have had it varying from £25 to 40s.) This would be a subordinate 
standard the use of which would rectify Indian exchange to a large 
extent, and in a legitimate manner. In making such change, perhaps 
the florin, its half, its quarter, and its eighth, would serve as an Imperial 
silver coinage ; or the decimal principle might be adopted. 

I will endeavour to show that the saving accruing from the Imperial 
silver coinage, as proposed six years ago, would have covered the cost 
incurred by such enlargement of the coins, both in Britain and in 
India. As this may seem a vague assertion, I will give the figures sepa- 
rately. 

I take the estimated amount of our British silver currency at 
£20,000,000, and the cost of enlargement of such coins by one-fifth at 
£2,500,000. The Indian silver currency has been estimated by Sir 
William Hunter, in his Jndian Empire, at £168,000,000—672 million 
ounces. One-fifth added to the coins would be 134,400,000 ounces. 
This, if silver is taken at 37d. an ounce, the recent price of Mexican 
dollars, would mean an outlay of £20,720,000. If the sum were borrowed 
on Indian credit at three per cent., and taken up at the recent rate of 98, 
the rebate would take an addition of 1-50th to the loan, the total 
amount of which would be £21,134,400. The annual interest would 
thus be £634,032. The sinking fund, at 17s. 83d., or 851 farthings, per 
annum for each £100 borrowed, as in municipal loans, would be paid off 
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by £187,347 per annum in fifty years. The total yearly payment would 
be £820,379 ; or, if we take the extreme estimate of the Indian currency 
at £200,000,000, the payment would be £976,700. 

As the case stands, the Indian Government loses £5,000,000 per annum 
through exchange ; and British cotton-manufacturers, who produce on 
the gold basis and sell for silver, exporting to India such goods to the 
value of £18,500,000 per annum, lose £4,622,222 per annum. If we 
reckon the loss to other private persons at 1} million pounds per annum, 
we seem to be wasting 11 million pounds in doing the work that could be 
accomplished by £820,379, while this smaller sum would recoup the 
capital as well. 

The larger use of silver would raise its value, and reduce the undue 
appreciation of gold, while raising prices generally. We know by experi- 
ence that high prices, if natural, indicate good times, and that low prices 
indicate bad times. As there would still be an exchange against silver 
although the coins were enlarged, I should reckon on lessening the loss 
through Indian exchange by about 75 per cent. The present fixed pay- 
ments in India could be fairly met by one-fifth less inrupees. The State 
rents would thus be paid in silver of greater value, and the produce of the 
land would be increased in value. 

The British currency also is sadly defective. Although capital, as well 
as precious metal, is abundant, our currency is inadequate. The combined 
yield of the precious metals has never been greater; but we ignore 
silver, except as a mere token, and use the failing supply of gold waste- 
fully. I took the liberty, in 1886, of suggesting that some £15,000,000 of 
our gold circulation should be relegated to the Bank reserves, and replaced 
by One-pound Bank of England notes. If that reserve were increased 
by other £10,000,000 in consols, the notes would be equal to gold, as the 
present notes are. The currency could be increased on this basis a8 much 
as necessary, and would always be safe. The Bank would maintain the 
notes, and the public would be saved the wear and tear on the £15,000,000 
sterling in gold. The £10,000,000 in consols, while doing the work of 
gold as a reserve, would afford interest to the Bank amounting to 
£275,000 per annum. If our silver currency were brought up in value as 
I have proposed, the Bank could hold a further proportion thereof, with a 
corresponding amount in consols. The Bank, by holding £10,000,000 in 
silver, together with the requisite consols, could enlarge our currency by 
£26,000,000, if required, on a perfectly sound basis. This would imply 
a corresponding increase to the paid-up banking capital, which would be 
readily obtained. 

We hear objections to one-pound notes; but such notes are in use in 
{reland, Scotland, Australia, Germany, America, and many other coun- 
tries. It is alleged that such notes are liable to communicate infec- 
tious disease ; but we find that, as regards public health, Scotland compares 
quite favourably with England, and that London has an extensive visita- 
tion of contagious disease. If we adopt one-pound notes, they should 
be issued only by the Bank of England. 

It may be observed, further, that the English note circulation is now 
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less than 10s. per head, as compared with 20s. 5d. per head in 1844 ; while 
the imports and exports per head increased fourfold between 1840 and 
1880. Payments are now more largely made by cheques ; but cheques as 
well as notes require cash, or specie, behind them. As regards the 
larger legal tender in silver, the banks would, no doubt, consult the con- 
venience of their customers as they do at present, but would have the 
means of checking a foolish run upon specie. 

A more adequate currency, on sound principles, would tend to restore 
the value of landed property and of house property. In Australia, for 
example, the paid-up capital is £4 10s. per head, as compared with £2 per 
head in Britain. The Australian note circulation is 45s. per head, as com- 
pared with 10s.in England. A large landed estate in Australia was valued 
ten years ago, and again quite recently ; and while the fallin value here 
is 25 per cent., there was an increase there of 33 per cent. It is fully 
admitted that many Australians, in their haste to be rich, have come to 
grief through foolish urban or suburban investments; but their mistakes 
can be matched by wild speculations, and similar losses, at home. 

Jevons tells us that “ prices may rise or fall independent [sic] of the 
quantity of gold or silver in the country ; ultimately they must be governed 
by this quantity,” or, I may be allowed to add, by the use we make of it. 
We find in the Greville Vemoirs that in 1848 our trade was in a very bad 
state. Prices were very low, and very many men were out of work. 
Thousands of houses in Manchester were vacant, and many cotton mills 
were idle. The larger currency resulting from the gold discoveries brought 
general prosperity and restored prices to their former standards. We 
can now see the cause of such distress and of the return of prosperity, and 
should not allow the currency to be starved in the midst of plenty. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 would soon have brought the 
present low prices but for enlargement of the currency due to the plentiful 
supply of gold from 1848 to 1870. The result was a rise in prices, and 
an increase of 30 per cent. in the rental and in the selling value of land. 
This was lost again, as the gold supply fell off from 1870, mainly because 
we do not utilize silver and do not economize gold. Prosperity would 
now be restored by the judicious use of the precious metals. 

Mr. Charles Hoare hada letter on the appreciation of gold in The 7imes 
of October 8. It was excellent generally ; but I would take exception 
to his concluding proposal, that the present English banks of issue should 
be allowed to issue one-pound notes and pay them in silver. Such notes, 
for England, should be issued only by the Bank of England, which could 
best sustain and maintain them. They should be equivalent to the 
sovereigns which they would, to a certain extent, replace. 

The fall in rents is not half what it seems, inasmuch as prices have 
fallen 25 per cent.; but liabilities, and all fixed payments, have 
increased in proportion to the appreciation of gold. It has been said that 
gold is the most stable of standards. This does not accord with the esti- 
mate of Mr. Giffen that the gold price of some sixteen of our leading 
commodities has fallen by 25 per cent. on the average in twenty 
years. Gold rises and falls in its purchasing power in accordance with 
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supply and demand, just as silver does where it has been adopted as the 
standard of value. 
Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES WILSON. 
Cheltenham, October 10th, 1892. 


Words : Their Rise and Fall. 


To tHe Eprrors or * THe Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN ,— 

The interesting article on this subject published in the October 
Number of Zhe National Review might be largely supplemented. I will 
give a few additional instances of words whose modern meaning is not that 
with which the words started. 

1. Buxom.—When we now speak of a buxom person, we think of such 
an one as Mrs. Lupin in Martin Chuzzlewit : a plump, middle-aged, good- 
looking, good-natured, kind, agreeable woman. We do not usually ap- 
ply the term to a thin woman, or to a young girl, or to an old woman. 
Assuredly we should never think of calling a man or a boy buxom. The 
word, however, once really meant pliable, or flexible, and afterwards 
obedient. It is the same as the Anglo-Saxon bocswm, or the High German 
beugsam, from beugen (to bend) ; which root appears in bough and bow (in 
all its meanings). In the Salisbury Manual, the woman at the marriage 
service promised to be “ bonair” and “ buxom,” which is explained in 
the margin to mean meek and obedient. We are hereby reminded of 
Milton’s line in the most beautiful of all odes, “So buxom, blithe, and 
debonair.” This original meaning of the word appears in Chaucer's 
Merchant's Tale (line 9,163): “ For who can be so buxom as a wife?” 
The word, in its application, was not limited to women. In The Clerk's 
Vale (line 8,062) we are told of men—“ And they with humble heart full 
buxomly.” In Henry Cochrane’s Dictionary (a.p. 1626) bu«wom is defined 
as pliant, obedient. 

2. Charm.—This word is from the Latin carmen. Originally it meant 
incantation. To charm a person is to bewitch him. In Julius Cesur 
(ii.1) “I charm you ” seems to mean “I adjure you.” When we speak 
now of a charming woman, we do not imply that she sings an incanta- 
tion to us; but there is a pretty figure of speech in our use of the word. 
We mean that she has the same command over us as if the incantation 
were sung and we were bewitched. 

3. Cheat is a word that now has a very ugly sound. To cheat a man is 
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to defraud him. Originally the word conveyed no such meaning. The old 
word escheat referred to the dues that fell to the Crown. It came from 
the French échoir (Latin: ew-cadere). The modern meaning that attaches 
to the word tells a sad tale of the extortion and greed that must have 
been practised in collecting the dues. 

4. Clever.—This is almost exclusively an English word, and its ety- 
mology is somewhat obscure. Perhaps, on account of that obscurity, it is 
often used without care about its true significance. It originally meant 
handy. It has been traced to some old Anglian word still lingering in 
Denmark and in some parts of Norfolk and of Suffolk. The word is some- 
thing like claws, or clutches, or clivers. If that be the source, clever would 
necessarily mean handy. The wordis very wrongly applied when used to 
describe a man who is merely learned or merely wise. If he be not 
capable of expressing himself neatly he is not a clever man. A dunce or 
a fool, if he deliver himself well, may be called clever. It has been sup- 
posed that it is in this word deliver that we must find the source 
we are seeking. In line 84 of the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, 
the Squire is said to be “‘wonderly deliver;” and in Barber’s Bruce 
(line 206) we read “deliverly on foot gat he.” Sir Walter Scott 
must have had those passages in his mind when he made Evan Dhu say 
of Waverley (Chap. XLII.) that he “ looks clean and deliverly.” After the 
fourteenth century, we meet with deliver in the sense of handy only in 
writings of men, like Sir Walter Scott, who are imitating the antique. 
It is not till the fifteenth century that clever occursat all. The word un- 
questionably took the place of the extinct deliver. The supposition that 
clever is a corruption of deliver is, therefore, reasonable. It is supposed 
that deliver was first shortened into tlever. If you go on pronouncing 
tlever carelessly, you will soon find yourself saying clever. In America 
one meets with such expressions as a clever house, a clever sum, a clever 
voyage. They justify Dr. Johnson’s opinion that “clever is a low word, 
without a settled meaning.” 

5. Treacle—The history of this word is very curious. Its original 
meaning is quite different from its meaning in England now. Mithridates, 
King of Pontus, was famous for inventing and using an antidote that 
might secure him against the effects of poisons. His example was 
followed by the ancient physicians, who recommended medicines which 
should counteract the poison of venomous animals—more especially of the 
viper (therion, the little beast). They called this wonderful medicine 
theriaca (viper-cure). I believe the word may still be found in Pharma- 
copwias. The French made a diminutive out of theriaca—triacle, which 
soon, losing all connection with poisons, came to be applied to almost any 
remedy. The readers of Chaucer know how often he uses the word 
triacle in the sense of remedy: as in the Man of Lawe’s tale (line 4,899) : 
“Christ, which that is to every “harm triacle” (remedy). Again, in the 
Pardoner’s Prologue (line 12,248) we read: “ By Corpus Domini, but I 
have triacle””—unless I have a remedy. This French word soon slipped 
into the more English-looking word treacle ; and it is in the sense of 
remedy that the early English Bibles render Jer. viii. 22, ‘Is there no 
treacle in Gilead?” Is it not wonderful that this word, with its curious 
history, is now used only as another name for molasses ? 
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6, Tutor.—In modern England tutor is always understood to be the same 
as teacher. The original meaning of the word is protector, or guide. 
Everywhere but in England—even in Scotland—the tutor is the guardian, 
and the pupil is the ward. I think we can easily see how tutor came to 
mean teacher. At the Universities the tutor was one who looked after 
the younger members : he saw that they kept their acts, and were prepared 
for the public lectures. In time they prepared their pupils themselves, 
and so, in a sense, they fulfilled the office of teachers. Other teachers, 
naturally imitating the fashion of the Universities, began to call themselves 
tutors, just as schools have been called Colleges, without any recollection 
of what constituted a College. Thus, the original and true meaning of 
tutor has been lost. In the Epistle to the Galatians (iii. 24 and 25), we are 
told thatthe law was the pedagogue to bring us to Christ. The readers 
of the Authorised Version are much misled by the translation of this 
word into schoolmaster. The pedagogue was not a teacher. He was the 
confidential slave who had charge of the children of the family: he saw 
that they attended school, took care of them, and overlooked them. The 
pedagogue, therefore, stood towards the children much as the University 
tutor stood towards the undergraduates. In changing schoolmaster for 
tutor the Revisers made a valuable correction. “The Law,” St. Paul says, 
“was our tutor to bring us to Christ the teacher.” 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. H. JOHNSTONE. 

Addiscombe, 4, The Parade, Worthing, October 9, 1892. 
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